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Arr. I. Premiere et seconde Lettres d un Ami sur état 
actuel de l Eglise de Geneve. Geneve. 1817. 


{I. Lettres Cun Ami de la Religion sur les Discussions 
Théologiques du moment. Geneve. 1817. 


III. Considérations sur la Conduiie des Pasteurs de Ge- 
neve. Geneve. L818. | 


IV. Réflexions sur les Attaques dirigées dans ces derniers 
Temps contre la Vénérable Compagnie de Geneve. Par 


J. L. Manget, Ancien Professeur a Vécole normale de 
France. Geneve. 1818. 


V. Coup-d-(iil sur les Confessions de Foi. Par J. Heyer, 
Pasteur d Geneve. Genéve. 1818. 


In concluding the summary statement of the controversy at 
Geneva, contained in our last number, we promised to take 
another opportunity of stating the effect produced upon our 
minds by a calm and dispassionate review of the arguments 
of the two parties. ‘To this duty we now proceed, without 
reserve or partiality, with great deference for the estimable 
characters and unfeigned piety of those from whom we shall 
have the misfortune to differ, and with a full sense of the 
difficult situation in which circumstances have placed them,— 
but at the same time with a full determinatioy that no respect 
of persons shall induce us to shrink from delivering our 
honest and unbiassed opinion. 

In considering the manner in which the controversy has 
been managed, we think it impossible not to admit that there 
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2 The Genevese Controversy. 


have been grave and weighty faults oneach side. Both 2 
ties appear to have been deficient in moderation, and in 
some instances to have adopted measures utterly irreconcile- 
able with the frank and candid spirit of Christian charity. 
In the first place, the adversaries of the Company have been 
insincere in permitting or promoting the circulation of the 
charge of Socinianism or Deism, of which they must have 
known the injustice, in the usual acceptation of these terms. 
If, indeed, they had been more precise in their accusation, 
if, instead of saying that the pastors denied the divinity of 
Christ, they had said that they denied his consubstantiability 
with the Father, it would have been difficult, or rather, as 
we think, impossible, for that body to have refuted the charge. 
Perhaps, even they might have safely gone a step farther. 
We certainly think they would not have been far from the 
truth in asserting that there was a strong leaning towards the 
opinions of Vernet, who, as has been shewn, appears to have 
considered Christ as a soit of supra-angelic creature*. But 
granting the accuracy of the charge actually made to its 
jullest extent, it is much too general to be unobjectionable. 
It is worse than unjust to accuse the whole of the Genevese 
clergy of holding opinions which it is well known can only be 
fairly imputed to a part of that body+. Besides, it would 
have been more candid at least to have allowed that even the 
individuals who were in error do not deserve to be classed 
among the unprincipled and systematic impugners of the 
Gospel, who hate the light because their deeds are evil; but 
that like’ those early converts to whose good intentions 
the Apostle bears testimony, they have a zeal for religion 
but not according to knowledge. In their anxiety to free it 
from the corruptions of Popery, they have forgotten the great 
mystery of godliness. In seeking to purify the temple from 
its shrines and images, they have stripped it unawares of its 
altar and cross. In their eagerness to tear. away what they 
considered to be the lace and ribbons and embroidery which 
disfigured it, they have rent the main body of the coat from 
top to bottom {. In one word, in an attempt to simplify the 
Gospel, they have in fact robbed it of its peculiarities and 
destroyed its eflicacy. But, on the other hand, it is unfair 





* We cannot see how those who hold this doctrine can interpret under any 
ordinary significatioggof the words the full and emphatic language used by St. 
Paul, Coloss. i 15—20. It is, perhaps, impossible to use stronger terms to ex- 
press creating and upholding power, universal sovereignty, and real Deity, than 
is here employed. See Bishop Pearson's admirable remarks upon the passage. 

+ ‘ De la Simplicité de la Doctrine Chrétienne.’ Par Henri David Chaillet, 
Ancien Pasteur de Neuchatel. P, 9. 

t ‘Tale of a Tub.’ Sect. 6, 
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and unreasonable to.consider them as having acted in concert, 
and with an organized plan, like the philosophers of the last 
century, with a view of erecting on the ruins of Christianity 
their own scheme of natural, or of no religion. We can see 
no traces.of such insidious designs; and tie best answer to 
the imputation is to be found in the practical conduct of the 
individuals concerned, whose characters place them tar above 
the suspicion of entertaining views o! an Anti-christian or 
irreligious tendency. | 

This spirit of circulating vague and exaggerated accusa- 
tions seems to us to have been manifested in several of the acts 
directed against the Clergy, and especially in distributing 
on ail sides the declaration of the Company of the 3rd of May, 
1817, without the preamble*, which though it is far from 
justifying this document in our eyes, is essential to its being 
rightly understood, and at least explains the motives in 
which it originated. It has been manifested also in the gar- 
bled and unfaithful manner in which M. Grenus has quoted 
a material answer of the Catechism in use at Geneva. He 
says, with reference to the doctrine of our Lord's divinity, 


“ Ce dogme a été dans le Catéchisme, imprimé en 1814, en- 
tigrement mis de coté. Voici textuellement la demande et la 
réponse. 


*« ¢ DP. Que résulte-t-il de tout ce que nous avons dit de la per- 
sonne de J. C.? | 

“ « R. Que nous devons étre pénétrés pour lui de respect.’ Les 
Mahométans professent 4 cet égard la méme opinion.” Fragmens 
de I'Histoire Ecclésiastique. P. 3. 


A cursory reader would undoubtedly conclude that the 
whole of the answer of the Catechism had been quoted tex 
tuellement. He will be surprised to find that the real reply 
even of the short Catechism (for there are two in use at Ge- 
neva, one for the youngest children, the other for the more 
advanced) is as follows. ‘‘ Que nous devons étre pénétrés 
pour lui de respect, de soumission, de conjiance et d’amour *.” 
Il faut, dit St. Jean, gue tous honorent le fils comme ils ho- 
norent le Pere. The larger Catechism adds, He that ho- 
noureth not the Son, honoureth not the Father which hath 
sent him. Lord to whom shall we go?...... We believe and 
are sure that thou art that Christ, the Son of the living 
God, Jobn v. 23.—vi. 68, 69. Inthe very same chapter also 
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* « Fragmens de l’Histoire Ecclesiastique de Gendve.’ Par M. Grenus. P. 14. 
And, ‘ Lettre & M. Bonard, Professear de Ihévlogie daus I’ Lglise réformée de 
Montauban.’ 

# * Premiére Lettre & un Ami,’ &c. P. 6. 
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from which Grenus has taken his citation, mention is made 
of tLe .ntimate un.on of the Son wit. the fatoer, supported 
by the iol owing texts. dée that hath seen ine, hath seen the 
Father, doin xiv. 9. Land my Father are ove, dchn x 80. 
The Father is in me and iin kim dvin x. 3s, 

Another fav t which tie accuses of t.e Clergy seem to ns 
to have committed, is tuat of Laving sought tueir religious 
opinions not so much in the Bible itsel!, as in tie ancient 
Confessions of Faith,—in the theology of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and in tie modern works of the English dissenters. 
We must except M. Empeytaz from this censure, whose 
proofs of the divinity of our Lord are exclusively devised from 
the Scriptures. die bas evicently had before Lim Massil on’s 
famous se:mon, “ Sur la Divin.te de Jesus Christ,” and any 
one who is conversant with the iu.l and cons incing t eat.ses of 
our own di ines on the same subject, will not iind lis state- 
ments so Oiginal as they will perhaps appear to his conti- 
nental readers ; but still we think his work an important and 
useful summary of the Scripture doctrine relative to this key- 
stone of our belie. 

jut the great and: fundamental error, and that which in 
our opinion has been the occasion of the ill success of their 
endeayours, is the want of moderation and prudence evinced 
by the accusers of the Clergy. 

The conduct adopted by M. Malan exhibits a striking in- 
stance of the strong and repulsive, not to say intemperate, 
measures which have been adopted. He has treated those 
whom, upon his own principles, he might have considered 
as novices in Christ, like the initiated, and has given to the 
babes, the nourishment of the perfect man. He has stated 
his propos tions naked!y, and has assumed them as univer- 
sally admitted, without affording proof or explanation ; in- 
stead of leading his hearers gently through the several steps 
of doctrine, by which they might have been prepared to 
arrive in due time at his own conclusions. 

In the unqualilied style of the following passages we do 
not recognize the tone and expressions of the considerate 
and apostolical preacher, who without having shunned to de- 
clare the whole counsel of God, can appeal to his congrega- 
tion with this most consolatory reflexion, J take you to record 


this day that I am pure from the blood of ail men. Acts 
xx. 26. 


“ Have you been faithful? Did not your former habits and in- 
clinations, those same worldly dispositions which you then abhorred, 
from that day, from that hour, lose their deformity and their dan- 
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ger in your eyes?. Did you not from that very moment despise 
the voice of God which you then heard? Have not the same ini. 
guities of which you acknowledged the turpitude, again defiled 
your bodies, debased your hearts, and stained your souls?) Are 
you without internal reproach? Is there no recollection that 
makes you blush? And if at this instant the mysterious hand 
which formerly in Babylon, amidst the licentiousness of an impious 
festival, signed in silence the death-warrant of a vicious king; if 
at this moment that hand should come forth, and trace on these 
walls the history of the months, of the days, of the hours of your 
lives, since in the presence of the Most H1GH you swore to purify 
them ; if these truth-telling lines should here reveal what you have 
done—what you have thought, withdrawn from every human eye, 
and retired in the secret of your heart, which one among you 
would dare to give it but a single glance? You shudder at the 
bare supposition. And is not the necessity you feel of driving it 
from you, the voice of conscience, which upbraids you with having 
sunk into the same impurities, the same desires, the same avarice, 
the same injustice, the same deceits, the same intemperance, the same 
pride, the same slande:s, you had sworn to abandon? and which forces 
from you the confession, that you are covered with the same leprosy 
which defiled you ere you had made the promise of amendment ; and 
that notwithstanding your knowledge of the law, and in spite of 
your engagements, there is not ‘ from the sole of the foot even 
unto the head,’ one spot which has not been again polluted....+ +. 
Sinner, be thou man or woman, (—homme pécheur, femme péche- 
resse—) why hast thou sought again that which thou hast hated ? 
Why is the fool returned to his folly? the dog to his vomit? If 
you know not, I will tell you. It is, that in your flesh you love 
sin; it is, that it is inherent in you; it is, that when thou doest 
evil, fallen creature, thou art consistent with thyself; it is, that 
even could you stand when the powerful hand of God has raised 
you, you push it from you, you totter, you fall; it is, that if the 
compassion of Christ, whom you reject, lift your soul above the 
pollutions of the world,—breaking the ties of gratitude, and for- 
getting Him through whom you have vanquished, you are anon 
plunged into them by the weight of your natural corruption, and 
if he do not succonr, rolled from abyss to abyss.......4re you 
still ignorant that your rectitude, your inlegrity, your righteousness, 
is polluted in its principle, in its motive, in its object, which in truth 
is only self? And will you not acknowledge before Ged, before 
the jealous God, who will not give his glory to another, that works 
which are done only for yourselves, which reach not beyond your- 
selves, and of which you make a personal account, are fut an out- 
rage against his majesty’? Malan’s Sermon, pp. 18. 21. 28. 


Here we would ask what would be the probable effect of 
such an address upon his hearers? The object of the 
preacher was, we suppose, to awaken their consciences by 
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a powerful appeal. But would a people, who in point of 
morality, are acknowledged on all sides to have preserved a 
pure and simple practice, among all the infections of the con- 
tinent and the looseness of their Catholic neighbours, and 
amongst whom gross vice is neither excused nor tolerated, 
would they recognize their own characters in such strong and 
unqualitied iny ectives against human nature in general as these 
passages present? Even Grenus himself, inveterate as he is 
against the Clergy, bears witness to their moral virtues. 
‘€ J) ailleurs je me fais un devoir de le reconnditre, le Clergé 
Génevois est au fond verteux *.” It has been well and truly 
said, that it is far better to strike the mark, than to shoot be- 
yond it; for if a man’s conscience does not answer-to the con- 
demnation of the preacher, if he cannot find himself to be so 
deeply wicked as he is represented, there is danger of his 
imagining that he is better than he is expected to be Be- 
sides the hardy unconcein which such language evinces as to 
the impression it may leave on the minds of the hearers, is 
more calculated to repel than to conciliate—to deter alto- 
gether such as might be almost Chrisiians—ia'ther than to 
lead onward with a mild and tender hand one who, like the 
lawyer in St. Matthew, might be not far from the kingdom 
of God +. 

We come now to the conduct of the Company, by which, 
after all the opinions concerning the propriety of the measures 
adopted by their opponents, will be fina ly determined 

in the first place, the members of that body appear to us 
to have been guilty of a want of, candour in the obstinacy 
with which they have refused to @xplain theimselves on cer- 
tain’ doctrines. When pointedly accused of having relin- 
quished the belief of some of the fundamental articles, they 
obst nately decline giving any account of their opinions, and 
persist in a system of silence, which, to say the least of it, 
is suspicious, and liable to misrepresentation. It is not 
without reason that their adversaries look upon this silence 
asatriumph. One word, say they, would have been sufli- 
cient to have set the question at rest for ever, and you have 
refused to pronounce it. You had only to say, ‘‘ We believe 
in the divinity of Jesus Chris!, as our tathers believed, as all 
the Churches believed at the time of the Reformation,” and 
all other confession of faith would have been unnecessary f. 
Had the matter been less grave, had there been less colour 








* *Correspondance,’ &c. P. 91. 


i Matt. xxi 55, compared with Mark xii, 34. 
* Correspondance,’ &c. P, 134. 
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The Genevese Controversy. 7 


ef evidence for the charge, or had it been a mere question 
of words, a simple controversy not affecting vital Christianity, 
this silence might, as it has been described in the “‘ Lettre 
d’un Ami de la Religion *,” have been “ full of wisdom and 
dignity, and noble reserve,” but where the point in dispute 
was neither purely speculative nor purely theological, and 
where indifference would have been not merely dangerous, 
but criminal, the public has, in our opinion, a right to de- 
mand a categorical declaration of the sentiments of their au- 
thorised teachers. | 
Nor in such a case, is it sufficient to appeal to character 
and say, “‘ the Clergy have no need of apology, the accusa- 
tions with which they are assailed cannot reach them, it would 
be even dishonourable for them to defend themselves from 
the greater part of the alleged charges +.” Perhaps the best 
proof of the futility of this method of reasoning may be 
found in the warmth and earnestness with which the member 
of the Company who has used the language, presses his ar- 
gument in behalf of his colleagues. He is not ignorant of 
the importance of public opinion, as a temporal cause, to the 
success of the ministry, and how fruitless will be the efforts 
of an individual if unsupported by the confidence of the peo- 
ple. He is aware that it is of consequence to religion, that 
not a shadow of suspicion should be suffered to rest on the 
character of its servants. Their personal influence is at an 
end when their sincerity is called in question; and to disperse 
the slightest cloud which might obscure their reputation, can 
never be “ unnecessary,” or ‘‘ dishonourable.” ‘The civil 
government of Geneva do not seem to have sufficiently’ 
weighed the importance of these considerations, when they 
approved of the silence af the Company by a formal order in 
council, and directed the Clergy to persevere in the same 
system of reserve. This injunction, however, came too late 
to have any effect upon the public mind, and as it has been 
pertinently remarked {, of what consequence is the approba- 
tion of a Secinian magistracy delivered in favour of a Soci- 
nian Clergy? It is not the body of the ecclesiastics alone 
who are accused of a dereliction of the principles of the Re- 
formation, but the whole Church, of which the members of 


the government itself doubtless constitute a distinguished 
part. 


* But,” say the Clergy, * our silence is founded upon principle. 
The basis of the reformation is to recognize the Gospel as the only 





* * Lettre d'un Ami de la Religion.’ P. 26. + Ditto. P, 26, 
t ‘De la Simplicité de la Doctrine Chrétienne.’ P. 41. 
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infallible rule of faith—and each individual has a right to interpret 
it according to his reason and conscience. For more than a cen- 
tury, our ministers have subscribed to no articles, no confession of 


faith, no consensus, because such formularies are too often a fruit- 
ful cause of disagreement *.” 


The Catholics have not failed to avail themselves of this 
argument. The Abbé Labouderie has published a pampilet 


at Paris, of which the following is a translation of the first 
sentence. 


* All the world is now convinced that the religion of the Pro- 
testant Churches is little more than disguised Socinianism + .”— 
Again—*“ There will be no schism between the Clergy of Geneva 
and the reformed Charches of France, Switzerland, England, and 


Germany, on account of this Socinian heresy. They are all alike,” 
&e. &c. P. 52. 


The origin of this universal heterodoxy is then catego- 
rically traced to the principles of the reformers. If each- 
individual can interpret the Bible for bimself, without having 
recourse to the authority of tradition, is he not able to give 
it whatever sense he pleases! (P.4.) Thus is it, say the 
Catholics, that the prediction of Bossuet is accomplished. 
By rejecting the authority of the Mother-church, and claim- 
ing the right of private interpretation of the Scriptures, Pro- 
testantism inseénsibly leads to Arianism, Socinianism, or to 
such a diluted system of Christianity, that is little better than 
mere natural religion, where the Saviour of the world is 
debased to the rank of Socrates among the ancient philo- 
sophers, and becomes even less than Pythagoras among his 
faithful followers f. 

Ilere we must be permitted to deny the principle imputed 
to the authors of the reformation, and consequently all the 
inferences which the Catholics are so ready to derive from it. 


It is true that Boileau, for the sake of ridiculing what he 
considered as an heresy, has said, 


** Tout Protestant est Pape, une Bible 4 la main.” 


It is also true that Bayle has affected to consider what he 
calls “ la voie d’examen’ as the essential characteristic of the 
reformation, from the difficulties of which, according to him, 
the Protestants can but ill defend themselves. Rousseau, 





* “ Premiére Lettre un Ami.” P. 15, 
de Foi.” P. 5. 

+ “ Considérations adressées aux Aspérans au ministére de église de Geneve." 

¢ “ De la Simplicite de Ja Doctrine Chrétienne.” P. 5. 
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too, probably thought himself an excellent Protestant, be- 
cause he was not a member of the Church of Rome, although 
he disbelieved the fundamental truths of Christianity, and in 
his pretended enthusiasm for its divine founder, considered 
his Apostles as cheats and impostors. But to be a good Pro- 
testant, it is not enough not to be a Catholic. It was never 
the intention of the reformers that tle principle of the re- 
formed religion should be ‘‘ rien de fixé”— rien de reconnu” 
—*‘* chacun peut croire 4 sa maniére.” On the contrary, the 
very liberty of conscience established by the separation from 
the Church of Rome, made it necessary that each community 
of Christians should prepare a summary of the doctrines re- 
ceived by their respective Churches, in order that the points 
to which the assent of their members was required, might be 
clearly defined and known. ‘The reformers were so far from 
rejecting a principle of union founded upon an authorised 
creed, that their first business was not merely to declare the 
points in which they differed from the Church of Rome, but, 
as was obviously proper, to set forth those also in which they 
themselves believed. All the reformed Churches without 
exception acted upon this principle, and adopted either singly, 
or in concert with others, certain formularies and symbols, 
which were made the standard of the doctrine of their own 
particular Church, and a test whereby the conformity of those 
who had been received into its bosom, might be ascertained. 
“ A symbol,” says King Edward the Sixth’s Catechism, “ is 
as much to say as a sign, mark, privy token, or watch-word, 
whereby the soldiers of one camp are known from their 
enemies.” ‘The Protestant confessions of faith therefore 
differ from the Catholic in this important point, that it is not 
pretended that those who affirm any of them to be erroneous, 
are rejected from the pale of salvation, nor are they proposed 
as infallible—but as acts of reference, by, which Christians 
may recognize their brethren in the same faith, and hold out 
the right hand of fellowship to such as are united with them 
ina community of sentiment respecting the essential points 
of belief. This is not substituting human authority in the 
place of Scripture, as has sometimes been b abotecmies, but the 
wise precaution of our forefathers to guard against confusion 
in discipline, and for avoiding diversities pf opinion in bodies 
of Christians incorporated by mutual consent into a religious 
society. To stop the calumnies of the Catholics, says Bur- 
net *, in asserting, ‘‘ that all sects were the natural conse- 
quences of the reformation, and of shaking off the doctrine 
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of the infallibility of the Church,” the Protestants in Germany 
prepared that confession of their faith which they offered to 


the Diet at Augsburg, and which carries its name. And 


after their example, all the other Churches which separated 
from the Roman communion, published the confessions of 
their faith, both to declare their doctrine for the instruction 
of their own members, and for covering them from the slan- 
ders of their adversaries. 


“ But,” says M. Heyer, “ neither Jesus nor the Apostles, nor 
the primitive Church, exacted confessions of faith from the early 
converts to Christianity. Why cepart from the simplicity of our 
Saviour’s doctrine, and that of the first ages, which yet we pretend 
to set up as a pattern?) Why make the burthen of the yoke of 
Christ heavier than himself had judged expedient, at the obvious 
risk of offending a weak brother? Ifthe symbol of the Apostles 
was thought sufficient for the apostolical times, why should it be 
considered at present as of less efficacy * ?” 


The answer to this objection is too trite to need much dé-~ 
velopement. ‘The apostolical age is gone, and now land- 
marks are wanting to determine the boundaries of a disputed 
possession. It is abundantly clear from the New Testament, 
that those who first embraced the Gospel, declared their 
faith in Jesus as the promised Messiah in simple and general 
terms. Bishop Tomline thinks that there is no ground for 
supposing that the Apostles required this declaration to be 
ede in any particular form of words. With all the defer- 
ence to this opinion which it becomes us to pay, we are 
inclined to think that a comparison of the following passages 
will give plausibility to a contrary conclusion. See John xvii, 
3. Jolin iv. 29. 42. John vi. 69. Acts viii. 37. That there 
was a form settled very early in most Churches is clear from 
St. Paul. That Apostle thanks God that the Romans had 
obeyed from the heart that form of doctrine which was deli- 
vered them. Rom. vi. 17. He exhorts Timothy to hold fast 
the form of sound words which he had heard of him—an ex- 
mare evident'y importing a standard or fixed formulary, 
’y which all doctrines were to be examined. In proportio 
as errors and heresies were multiplied in the Church, it be- 
came necessary to recall Christians to the simplicity of the 
faith which is in Christ, by more extended creeds, wherein 
the genaive doctrines of the Gospel were established in op- 
position to the heretical opinions which prevailed. ‘ When 
heresies gained ground,” says the same authority to which 
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we have alluded above, ‘‘ and destroyed uniformity of belief: 
among Christians, it became necessary to have a public stan- 

dard of faith ; and to this cause we are to attribute the origin 

of creeds*.” ‘Their enlargement was owing to the same 

motives, since it was thought requisite to add more express 

words, according as new dissensions and controversies arose, 

and as the jawh which was once delivered to the saints 

became corrupted by the prevarications of heretics, who put 

senses favouring their own opinions, on the simple terms in 

which the first creeds were proposed. 

While we are on this subject, it may be proper to observe 
the essential distinction which exists between articles of 
faith and articies of religion. It is the more necessary to 
insist upon this, because it appears to have been entirely 
overlooked by M. Heyer and the Genevese opponents of 
confessions of faith. This distinction was first noticed, we 
believe, by Bishop Conybeare in his considerations on the 
case of subscription to articles of religion}. He shews that 
articles of faith, in the strictest sense of that expression, 
consist only of such truths as are fundamental in the Chris- 
tian scheme; these are collected in the Apostles’ creed, and 
farther explained in the Athanasian and Nicene. By articles 
of religion we understand such truths, as being founded in 
Scripture, the word of God, have a certain evidence; but 
not bearing so close and immediate a relation to the main 
branches of the Christian scheme, are therefore of an inferior 
nature. ‘This difference is carefully preserved in relation to 
subscriptions. ‘The laity are required to profess their belief 
in the fundameatal articles of our faith, first in baptism, and 
afterwards in the daily offices of the Church. From the 
Clergy, whose employment it is to teach, and whose igno- 
rance or error too much care cannot be taken to prevent, a 
subscription to articles of religion is expected, as containing 
a clearer and fuller comprehension of the several truths of 
the Gospel. All M. Heyer’s superficial reasonings against 
confessions of faith, seem se Baas a on the assumption, that 
mere laymen as well as the Clergy, the people as well as 
their ministers, are required to subscribe to the latter class 
of articles. 

After objecting to the system of silence pursued by the 
Company, it may appear ungracious to find fault with such 
answers as they have not thought it inconsistent with their 
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principle to furnish. At any rate, it is incumbent upon us to 
state our revsons for being dissatisfied with them. 

In the first place, the accusers of the Clergy have great 
reason to complain that tieir opponents, instead of meeting 
the question fairly, have in various ways misrepresented the 
specific and inte llig ib! e charge brought against them. Ac- 
cording to M. Manget, the difference of opinion turns, not 
upon the foundation of their belief in the nature of a common 
Suviour; but solely upon the sense of certain equivocal ex- 
pressions and obscure texts of Scripture, which divines in the 
several Christian communities have interpreted differently, 
according to their respective modes of thinking. ‘* Voila,” 
he indignantly writes, “ voild le véritable état des choses ; 
voila ce qui provoque ces cris d’alarme, ces dénonciations, 
ces outrages *.” M. Heyer follows up the blow by directing 
his batteries against the absurdity of pretending to decide “te 
points contested umong the theologians, such for example, 
as the manner in which the Son is born, issues from,.or 
is engendered of the Father - or in which the Holy Spirit 

roceeds from the Father avd the Son—in all which we 
heats agree with him}. But, with the deave of Messrs. 
Mangetand Heyer, these are direct mis-statements of the real 
ground of the question. No “ fanatic clamours” have been 
raised upon subtle points, “* contested by theologians,” but 
the accusation, couched in simple and direct terms, is pre- 
cisely this :— La Vénérable Compagnie des Pasteurs est 
accusée de ne plus protesser le cogme de la Divinité de Jésus 
Christ.” M. Empeytaz and the writers on his side of the 
question support their charge on the following grounds :— 
Arian’ Thesis in 1777, of which we gave an accourtt in our last 
number—Suppression of Calvin’s Catechism in 1788—Sup- 
pression in the College of the Catechisms of Superville and 
Ostervald, superseded by that of Vernet—Translation of the 
Bible, published at Geneva, under the sanction of the Com- 
pany in L805, of which we shall presently speak — Suppression 
of the confession of faith agreed upon by the Synod of Dort, 
anciently printed in the several editions of the Bible, Testa- 
ment, Liturgy, and Psalms— Liturgy of 1807, in which our 
Lord is designate d only by the titles of ‘* Son of God, Saviour, 
“emg Master, King, and Legis'ator’—Catechisms of 
, F805, 1808, 1810, 1814, in which there is either aii 


i ce 








* « Réflexions sur les sttaques dirigees dans ces derniers temps contre Ja 
Vénérable Compagnie de Gendve.” P. 3. 


+ “ Coup d’a@il sar les Confessions,” —P., 7. 


Tt “* Empevtaz.” P. 3. 
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absolute silence respecting the Divinity of our Lord, or ex- 
pressions formally opposed to it—197 Sermons published in 
the course of half a century, in none of which eccurs a single 
profession of faith in the Divinity of our Lord—and lastly, 
the regulation of tie 3rd of May, 1817, by which the Clergy 
were prohibited from touching in their public discourses on 
certain doctrines considered as fundamental by every Chris- 
tian community*. It must be clear that we cannot give 
even a compressed view of the proofs on which these allega- 
tions rest, and we therefore dismiss them with the following 
severe but just remarks of Grenus. 


“ Tls rougissent dans leurs catéchismes de faire mention du péché 
originel, sans lequel néanmoins l'incarnation DU VERBE ETERNEL 
n’est plus nécessaire: ils atténuent tout ce qui dans nos livres 
sacr¢s tient ou du mystére ou glu miracle. On donne a cette con- 
duite le nom de systéme plus libéral ; cela s’appelle marcher avec 
le siécle, ce qui est, sans doute, plus 4 la mode, que de marcher 
avec Jesus Christ. On se félicite de sa modération et de sa tolér- 
ance, comme si la modération consistoit 4 renoncer a sa foi, et la 
tolérance a adopter positivement l’erreur. On qualifie de Puritains, 
de Méthodistes, de Dissidens, de S¢paratistes, ceux qui troublent 
la fausse paix oX l'on veut s’endormir; et nous sommes réduits & 
demander ov est le christianisme dans cette église qui se vantoit de 
Vavoir ¢puré.”? Corresp. p. 39. 


Respecting the edition of the Bible of 1805, we have still 
afew words to say. The complaint against it is, that man 
of the passages relative to the Divinity of our Lord have been 
altered, so as to present a sense essentially different from 
that of the former translations, particularly that of Calvin in 
1535, and from those in use among the other reformed 
Churches+. In proof of the general opinion respecting it, 
it is alleged that the Bible Society of Geneva have refused 
to circulate it, while a reimpression has been promoted of the 
Bibles of Martin and Ostervald {. In reply it is urged, that 
the style of the new translation, though still defective in 
many points, is incontestibly better than that of its predeces- 
sors, and that, in particular, the books of Job, the Psalms, 
and Isaiah, are acknowledged to be greatly superior to all 
the other French translations. - Though opposed by the 
“'Trinitarians” from the first moment of its publication, (an 
important admission, which it is of consequence to remark) 





* « Empeytaz.” P.5,&c. Grenus. “ Fragmens de l'histoire Ecclésias- 
tique.” P. 37. 
“ Empeytaz.” P. 10. 
f “ Correspondance de Grenus.” P. 4. 6. 
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it is not to be supposed that learned and able theologians 
would have admitted “ grave alterations,” without being sup- 


ported by authentic manuscripts. If decried by the Bible 
Society of Geneva, it is held in such estimation in England, 
that it is the only French Bible which is sought alter in this 
country *. We have some reasons for doubting the accuracy 
of this latter assertion; but at any rate, we perceived an- 
nounced among the works in the press in a respectable Lon- 
don catalogue, what is called “ a fait! “ul reprint of the 
French Protestant Bible, circulated by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society.” ‘This is probably intended to oppose 
the Genevese Bible of 1805, and is a strong proof that there 
are atleast some individuals in England who are not satisfied 
with the ‘‘ grave alterations” and the ‘ authentic manu- 
scripts” of these ‘* learned and able theelogians.” But 
this branch of the question, as it strikes us, lies in a very 
narrow compass. We are far from thinking that the tran- 
slaticn of L805, which was in preparation for more than a cen- 
tury, was undertaken solely for the purpose of propagating 
heterodox opinions,—but we certainly do think that the par- 
ticular views of the translators have given an evident bias to 
their judgient i in their interpretation of ambicuous passages, 
or in their choice of various readings. How otherwise has it 
happened, that in so many of those dis sputed texts, in which 
cae reading favours the doctrine of our Lord's Divinity, 
while another opposes it, the authors of the new version 
have adopted that which supports the Unitarian heresy. But 
our readers will judge for themselves, by comparing the fol- 
lowing parallel texts, quoted from the two translations. 


Translation of 1723. 


“ De toi me sortira quelqu’un 
pour étre Dominateur en Israél ; 
et ses issues sont d’ancienneté 
dés les jours élernels. Mic. v. 2. 

“s On est le Roi des Juifs qui 
est né? car nous avons vu son 
étoile en Orient et sommes venus 
Vadorer. Matt. ii. 2. 


“ Et la vie éternelle est qu’ils 
te connoissent seul vrai Dieu, e¢ 


celui gue tu cs er voyé Jésus 
Christ. John xvii. 3. 


Translation of 1805. 


‘“ De toi sortira le Domina- 
teur d'Israél: son origine re- 
monte aur temps les plus anciens. 


* Od est le Roi des Juifs qui 
vient de naitre? car nous avons 
en son étoile en Orient, et nous 
sommes venus lui rendre hom- 
mage. 

* (r, la vie éternelle, c’est de 
te connoitre, toi qui est le seul 
vrai Dieu, et Jésus pour le Christ 
que tu as envoyé. 





t “ Seconde Lettrea une ami.” P. 9. 


Pasteurs.” P. 23, 
sion de la Bible de 1805.” 
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* Considérations sur le conduite des 


“ Examen des _——- critiques dirigées contre la ver 
Pref. p. 6 
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Translation of 1723. 


“Pour paitre l'église de Dieu 
qu'il a acquise par son propre 
sang. Acts xx. 28. 

_ © Qu'il y ait donc en vous un 
méme sentiment qui a été aussi 
en Jésus Christ; lequel étant en 
forme de Dieu n'a point estimé 
que ce fit une rapine d étre egal 
é,Diew. Philipp. ii. 5, 6. 

“ Jésus Christ est le méme 
hier et aujourdhui et éternelle- 
ment. Hebr. xiii. 8. 

“ Par la justice de notre 
Dieu et Sauveur Jésus Christ. 


Translation of 1805. 


“ Pour paitre l'¢glise du Seig. 
neur qu il a acquise par son pro- 
pre sang. 

** Ayez les mémes dispositions 
d’esprit que Jésus Christ a eues, 
lequel Gtant V’image dé Dieu, 
n’a point regardé comme un proie 
a ravir de s’égaler a Dieu. 


** Jésus Christ est aujourdhui 
le méme qu’il étoit hier, et i le 
sera toujours. 

“ Par la justice de notre 
Dieu et de notre Sauveur Jésus 


2 Pet. i. 1.”? Christ.’’ 


Now it is remarkable, that of these seven passages, all 
those which we have selected from the New ‘lestament are 
objected to and altered in like manner by the authors of the 
Unitarian, or “ Improved Version of the New Testament,” 
published in this country in 1808. With respect to the sixth, 
indeed, the authors of the New French ‘Translation, have ven- 
tured even farther than the authors of the Unitarian Version ; 
for they have inserted in the text, what the latter have onl 
given as a comment, in the notes. We have no doubt that 
it would be easy to point out other similar coincidences, 
and those who have examined the nature of the authority on 
which the adopted sections rest, will find it scarcely possible 
to impute their reception to the account of accidental or un- 
prejudiced preference. We have no wish to draw harsh in- 
ferences from this fact against the Clergy of Geneva, but 
taken in conjunction with other circumstances, it certainly 
affords, to say the least of it, a strong presumptive argument 
against the soundness of the belief of the translators in the 
faith which was once delivered unto the Saints. « 

In the next place, we are sorry to observe an evident wish 
on the part of the Company to attribute the origin of the con- 
troversy to the restlessness of individuals, who, when politi- 
cal. agitation had subsided, were eager to start fresh game by 
the revival of theological disputes. 


‘** Aujourdhui que notre heureuse aggrégation a la Suisse noug 
retranche le plaisir de nous disputer sur nos droits politiques, et 
nous prive de nos prises d’armes, des hommes inquiets, frappés de 
la pensée que vivre en paix est une mort anticipée, ont congu le 
projet de ressusciter d’antiques disputes, et de crier gut vives, aux 


sar des hommes, toujours armées, et toujours prétes a agir,’” 
remitre Lettre, p. 1. 
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“ Reconnoissons dans ces tristes discussions un esprit d’inquié- 
tude, inhérent peut- étre & notre caractére national, et dont nous 
avons eu souvent a déplorer les effets, lorsqu'ils se dirigeoient vers 
des questions plus susceptibles d’¢mouvoir les passions populaires ; 
ci besoin insatiable d’activité, qui trouva long tems a s’assouvir sur 
Jes interéts politiques, et qui, privé de cet aliment, s’°empare main- 
tenant des discussions theologiques comme d’une pature nouvelle, 


voyons-y l’amour si gén¢ral-et si incomprehensible de la dispute,’ 
‘ Lettres d'un ami,’ p. 6. 


Now it is clear that the orthodoxy of the clergy must stand 
or fall by its own merits, without any reference to the mo- 
tives by which their adversaries may have been actuated. It 
is perfectly indifferent to the cause itself, whether it were 
first brought forward by lovers of truth, men eager for the 
purity of the faith, and zealous for the honour of Christian- 
ity; or whether they had their origin in baser motives and 
more earthly feelings, in personal pique, or political restless-_. 
ness. If the clergy are really Socinians, or Arians, or 
Arminians, it is of little con: sequence whether they have been 
first called so by friends or enemies. The question must be 
argued on its own grounds, without reference to individuals ; 
and the charge being once brought, it matters not in what 
spirit it was brought, so long as a shadow of suspicion re- 
mains in the mind of the impartial part of the public, that 
there exists foundation for it. Nor is it less irrelevant to 
the point at issue to insinuate that the opponents of the clergy 
have some ulterior object in view, which they have not yet 
divulged. We have already incidentally quoted the discovery 
made by the author of the ‘“ Premiére lettre 4 un ami,” that 
the controversial troubles had been excited by some “ rich 
and learned strangers, whose efforts had reference to a vast 
plan,” which he promises to disclose to the uninitiated at 
some future day. M. Manget, another advocate of the 
Company, has caught the alarm, and follows up the notion 
of the clandestine conspiracy by an eulogy on his own mode- 
ration in forbearing to denounce to the world the private ma- 
chinations of its : authors, —‘* their hidden manoeuvres —- their, 
secret afliliations,—and the final catastrophe at which they 
hoped to arrive *.” The object of these alarmists can be no 
other than a wish to divert the public attention from the main 
question. 

We must enter a similar protest, in the third place, against 
the answer by recrimination on the character of the accusers. 
Let it be first shewn that their accusation is false, and then, 
if it be thought desirable, bring forward evidence to prove 
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that their falsehoed in one particular is only a part of their 
general system. The defenders of the Company have adopted | 
a contrary mode of argument. They have left the real ques- 
tion to its fate, and have contented themselves with retorting 
personalities, and imputing.the worst designs to those who 
venture to question their belief. ‘The ‘“‘ Ami de la religion,” 
turns round upon his opponents, and asks, in a tone of 
triumph, ‘“‘ What are their titles? What credit is dae to 
their discourses? Have they as strong claims as the clergy 
to the confidence of the public?” To such questions as these 
it is sufficient to reply, that the doctrine of their authorised 
teachers, and not the personal character of private indivi- 
duals, is the only inquiry which is really interesting to the 
public of Geneva. If the reasonings of Grenus are correct, 
what does it signify that he is 


‘‘ Un homme éminemment tracassier et haineux, qui porte dans 
des questions théologiques qu’il n’entend pas, et qui au fond lui 
sont indifférentes, le méme fiel qu’il versa jadis dans ses écrits poli- 
tiques ; un homme qui, aigri par l’abandon od il languit 4 la fim 
d'une carriére plus orageuse qu’honorable, veut goiter encore une 
fois les plaisirs de la malveillance *,” &c. 


Again, if Messrs. Malan and Empeytaz, have not been 
mistaken in attributing to the majority of the Company ea 
disbelief in the Divinity of our Lord, what purpose can it 
serve to heap on them all the contemptuous terms which the 
nomenclature of polemical disputation can supply? The main 
question is not at all affected, even if the opponents of the 
Clergy are really exclusives (*‘ Seconde Lettre,” p. 1.) ultra- 
devotees—schismatics (“ Ami de la Religion,” 17.) Puritans 
(“Examen des principales Critiques,” 2.) Moravians (‘ Frag- 
mens de PHist.” 52.) Dissidents —Separatists— Methodists 
(‘‘ Correspondance,” 39.) Nay, what if the principles of these 
‘‘docteurs de la nouvelle église,” as they are sarcastically 
termed (‘‘ Examen,” 7.) be a sort of modified Mahometanism, 
something between Methodism and Quietism +? We do not 
deny that this may be the case—sed nunc non erat his locus 
—we look for the argumenta necessaria—the convincing 
arguments ; and cannot be satisfied with anonymous recrimi- 
nation and the retort courteous. 

But much as we dislike personalities in controversy, we 
think the use of raillery on such a subject still more repre- 





* «© Reflexions sur les attaques, &c.” p. 4. 
+ “ Correspopdance,” Xe. p. 41. 
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hensible. One of the advocates of the Clergy, author of 
the “‘ Lettres dun Ami,” has unfortunately permitted himself 
to treat the question with a tone of levity so unbecoming a 
writer on a theological subject, so foreign from the character 
of a divine, and so inconsistent with the seriousness of a 
Christiap, that ali parties have not hesitated in passing on it 
a merited censure. On so grave a subject, asks M. Chail- 
let, are pleasantries and levity of style in season? Of all 
palienital weapons, raillery is at once the most unjustifiable, 
the weakest, and that which gives the most pain, we had al- 
most said disgust, to every reflecting mind. Whatever 
may be the conclusions of the writer to whom we allude on 
Predestination, there can be but one opinion on the pro- 
priety of calling it la douce petite chimére of Calvin. This 
flippant language on a subject which has so long exercised, 
and will probably exercise for ages yet to come, the serious 
attention of those who examine for themselves, whether 
these things be so, has not escaped the animadversion of an 
adversary who probably cared little in his heart for the 
scandal which the indiscrect defenders of religion bring on 
their own cause. | 


“ Le ministre Socinien est plus accommodant, i} trouve a s égayer 
sur une accusation si sérieuse ; un Théologien aurait cru devoir faite 
ici avec franchise sa confession de foi. Le ministre aime mieux em- 
prunter le langage du théatre : il cite tour-a-tour Moliére, Boileau, 
et Gresset ; i] met en scéne les femmes savantes et les visitandines, 
Jeannot Lapin et Sganarelie. Ji appelle & son secours Annibal et 
Montaigne, Berose et Buffon! il rit méme de St. Calvin et de sa 
douce et petite chimére, de la predestination. Enfin ce ministre 
musqué, couleur de rose, saisit admirablement le ton des boudoirs ; 
— i des argumens par des vers de comédie; badine agré- 
ablement sur les dogmes les plus sacrés; et fait de l’esprit, quand on 
Jesomme de dire s'il est Chrétien ou non!” Correspondance, p. 40. 


The author of the ‘“ Lettres 4 un Ami,” will, perhaps, 
necd no other punishment than the consciousness, which we 
trust he will one day feel, of having deserved the censure 
of M. Grenus ! 

The next. objection we have to make to the Company is of 
a mere serious nature. The Clergy seem to have adopted 
the principle of Lord Herbert, of Cherbury *—Quod credas 
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* “ Digladient alii circum res religionis, 
Quod credas nihil est, sit modo vita proba. 
Jortin has printed out the glaring solecism of digladient. It is from these lines 
rather than from Cowley, that Pope's couplet seems to have been taken. 
* For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight, 
He can’t be wrong whose life js in the right.’ ”* 
Essay on Man, %, 205. 
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nihil est, sit modo vita proba, Such at least is the ‘ten- 
dency of the argument of the writers on their side of the 
question, who either appear to consider tie fundamental 
doctrines as nothing to religion itself, or look upon tiem as 
idle and speculative questions*, on which a difference of 
opinion may reasonably be allowed to exist: “ In fact,” 
asks tue ami de la religion, ‘ what are all these debates to 
religion? How can they interest or compromise religion?” 
The author of Considerations on the Conduct of the Pas- 
tors of Geneva, after assuming as a general principle that 
God has not marked out any particular line of belief as ne- 
cessary to salvation, demands whether it is of consequence 
to the happiness of Protestants to believe in certain doc- 
trines rather than in others, to be a Calvinist, rather than 
a Lutheran, or Socinian, or Arminian. He thinks the great 
end of all religion is purity of morals, to promote which, a 
belief in the immortality of the soul, and of the resurrection, 
are all the doctrines required. Christianity being thus sim- 
plified, evenif all the Calvinistic tenets were clearly proved 
from Scripture, he does not see how they can render. him 
more virtuous, or wise, or more filled with the love of God. 
In a temporal point of view, the only one in which this 
writer can persuade himself to look upon religion, he perti- 
tinently asks, whether a belief in predestination, original 
sin, and the Trinity in unity, can contribute in any degree 
to the independence of the citizens of Geneva! He con- 
cludes, therefore, that the theological opinions of. Calvin 
are perfectly indifferent to the happiness of a people; that 
their admission could not but be detrimental to their inter- 
ests; and that it is the duty of a a to oppose 
them by every means in his powert+. M. Manget, whose 
notions, however, are rather less outrageously liberal than 
those of the last quoted anonymous authority, declares that 
he has all his life had a great objection to theological dis- 
cussions, principally on account of their perfect inutility {. 
M . Heyer declares, that all discussion of these questions 
in particular which have formed the subject of the Contro- 
versy, are good for nothing, and neither profitable “ pour 
lesprit ni pour la morale.” Among these unprofitable and 





* « The ‘ ami de la religion,’ must be honourably excepted from this latter 
class of reasoners. ‘ On est fort éloigné,’ says he, ‘ de s’associer ici & ceux qui 
regardent les questions aux quelles on fait allusion, comme des questions oiseuses, 
ov purement spéculatives.’” TP. 32. But he wishes them to be agitated only by 
* les théologiens,’ and not by the ‘ simple fidele.’” 

f “ Considerations sur la conduite,” &c. P. 16, 19. 
** Reflexions sur les attaques,” Sc. P, 1. 
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good-for-nothing doctrines, according to the classification 
of this divine, are the following, which he calmly considers 


as nothing more than certain “‘ contested points among the 
theologians.” 


“ Sur la maniére dont le fils est né, issu ou engendré du Pere, 
dont le St. Esprit procéde du Pére ou du Fils, sur la propagation 
du péché d’Adam, et de Ja mortalité, sur la satisfaction fuite 4 la 
justice de Dieu par imputation des mérites de Jésus; sur a 
tion, I’election, la prédestination, ou autres sujets difficiles, déh 
cats et obscurs.’” Coup d’ceil, p. 7. 


If it could be believed for a moment that the other 
members of the Company agree with their colleague in con- 
sidering some of the doctrines to which allusion is made in 
the above quotation, as merely idle, speculative, and unim- 
portant questions; disputed by professed theologians, and 
without practical utility for the great mass of mankind, we 
should think that the only Catechism which could be adopted 
consistently with such principles, would be ‘ le Catechisme 
ad l'usage des toutes les communions Chrétiennes.” That ex- 
cessive liberality, as it bas been falsely called, which con- 
cedes every thing to which unanimous assent cannot be 
given, bespeaks indifference to all religion; a feeling which 
not even the warmest of their doctrinal opponents have im- 
puted to the Clergy of Geneva. Much, however, as we 
should wish to consider these sentiments as nothing more 
than the opinions of an individual, we are seriously con- 
cerned to perceive that M. Heyer, as the following passage 
will shew, does not stand alone in his manner of estimat- 
ing the essential points of belief. 


Si les ministres qui different entr’eux par quelques opinions 
differaient pour les princtpes de morale qu’ils déduisent de ces 
opinions ; si seulement les avis étaient partagés sur des points essen- 
trels comme immortalité de Vame, amour du prochain, lexistence 
d'un Saveur; javoue qu'une telle divergence seroit capable de 
rebuter de la religion ceux qu’un gout naturel n’y attire pas, mais 
je ne sache pas que cela soit jamais arrivé, et ce n'est surtout pas le 
cas ict. ..... Leur premier soin a été de convenir, d’un commun 
accord, de ne pas porter en chaise les sujets qui les divisaient, 
parce qu’ils ne sont, comme je lai deja observé, que des dogmes de 
pure spéculution et qu’ils ne conviendroit pas d’'avancer successive- 
ment dans la méme chaire deux opinions contraires. Par la méme 
raison, 2, ils les ont retranché de tous les livres destinés @ l'en- 
seignement dela jeunesse et de tous les formulaires du culte”’. Con- 
siderations sur la Conduite des Pasteurs, p. 12, &c. 


But leaving these railers against ‘‘ speculative theology,” 
to deny the practical uses ef the doctrine of the atonement, 
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and of the corruption of human nature, we must turn to 
another class, who, though they do not think such topics 
idle and unimportant, yet consider them as.too abstruse to 
be introduced into discourses from the pulpit. It is true, 
say the clergy *, that in our public devotional services we do 
not treat of subjects too sublime to be understood by the 
multitude ; we are silent, perhaps, concerning certain opi- 
nions debated ever since the origin of the Church; or con- 
cerning questions which belong to the nature of things di- 
vine, and of which God has hidden the solution in the se- 
crets of eternity. 

But surely the doctrines of the Divinity of the Son; the 
incarnation ; the sacrifiie of the cross; the ne: es:ity of the 
assistance of the Spirit; the fall of man; are wiihin the 
reach of popular comprehension, and capable perhaps be- 
yond all others of \eing practical'y entorved on the bearts 
and consciences of the most illiterate congregation Were 
they even otherwise, it might ie cuesticned whether the 
practice of avoiding the mention of every doctrine which 
may be combated, and of burying every text of doubtful 
meaning, may not be dictated Ly false discretion; and whe- 
ther those ministers who avoid the public discussion of dif- 
ficult or ambiguous passages, have not mistaken their duty 
in studiously divesting their discourses of whatever may ap- 
pear mysterious to vulgar apprehensions+. We are free to 
confess that the preachers of Geneva appear to us (and we 
have not been without opportunities of forming an. opinion 
from personal observation) to have fallen into this error. | It 
has, perhaps, been justly remarked of them, that the morality 
of their sermons, more philosophical than Christian, degene- 
rates too often into the morality of the world; faith and its 
obligations are forgotten in their discourses; and the name 
of Jesus scarcely pronounced, except, {rom time to time, 
as a matter of form, is ne longer what it was to the Colossians, 
all and in all—va cavra xai tv macs Xpiotos. In some cases, 
indeed, nothing can be more erroneous or derogatory to the 
dignity of our Saviour, than the manner in which the ob- 
ject of his mission is represented, One writer says, that 
he descended from heaven to teach m«nkind how to des- 
pise their own weakness, and to cherish their fellow crea- 
tures{. As if no other purposes were intended to be 





* “ Lettres d'un ami de la religion.” P. 30. 

f a this opinion excellently enforced by Bp. Horsl¢y’s Sermons, Vol. 1. 
Pp. * «ec, 

+ “ Considerations sur la Conduite,” &e, _P. 21, 
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answered by the incarnation, than the mere delivery of a 
moral lesson, for the inculcation of which the great mystery 
of godliness, God manijested in the flesh, was surely some- 
what more than the occasion required. If the clergy had 
been more careful to bring forward in the pulpit the sub- 
jects which especially belong to the cross of Christ, and 
more anxious to enforce their arguments by motives drawn 
from the Gospel, than by arguments derived from human 
reason and philosophy, an appeal in support of the charge 
of heterodoxy would not have been made, as now, with a 
considerable colour of justice, to the general tenor of their 
pubhe discourses. | 

The last observation we have to make on the conduct of 
the Company, relates to a matter of discipline rather than 
of doctrine. We allude to the dismissal of M. Malan from 
his place of regent of the fifth class of the College. Their 
error, in this instance, seems to us to have been, not so 
much that of suspending him when he refused to submit 
his teaching to their authority, for they could scarcely have 
acted otherwise; but, in provoking, as it were, his insubor- 
dination, by not conniving, in some degree, at his religious 
instruction, the tendency of which seemed little calculated 
to excite reasonable alarm. This was surely impolitic, even 
in a prudential point of view, and the same observation will 
apply to the prohibition from preaching on certain subjects, 
supposing that prohibition only to extend, in a literal sense, 
to the “‘ manner in which the divine nature is united to the 
person of Jesus Christ,” and to the “ manner in which 
grace operates.” If more than this were intended, as it is 
difficult not to conceive, we have no hesitation in saying, 
that the measure was not only impolitic, but unscriptaral 
and criminal. 

Such are the remarks we have thought it our duty to 
offer on this painful controversy. It will appear, on a review 
of what has been said, that the accusations against the 
Clergy, reduced to their proper terms, and freed from the 
exaggeration in which some of their opponents have stu- 
diously enveloped them, may be classed under three heads 
—a disbelief in the consubstantiability of the Son—a disbe- 
lief of the Yrinity—and Pelagianism. It is not asserted 
that all the members of the Company err equally on these 
three points, but that in their opinions concerning them, 
they have departed, more or less, from the doctrines of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Without. pretend- 
ing to appreciate exactly the justice of the charge, it will be 
seen that we think it, to a certain degree, ‘well ‘founded. 
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Nor does it appear to us very difficult to-account for the 
progress of these opinions. We attribute them almost cn-) 
tirely to the philosophical tone introduced into theolo 
during the last century, which has led the continental di- 
vines to seek their doctrines not so much in the Bible as. 
in the principles of reason, according to which they seers Dy 
their religious system in the best manner they are able. 
On the other hand, we perceive by the language of the ad-. 
vocates of the Clergy, that the abandonment of the prin- 
ciples of Calvin, .of which Geneva was so long considered 
as the nursing-mother, is freely admitted. The author of 
the ** Considerations *,” says, that there is no doubt that the 
majority of the Company no longer hold all the opinions 
of Calvin. M. Heyer declares+ that they belong neither 
to Socinus, nor to Arius, nor to Calvin. Let them take 
care lest, in ceasing to grasp at the shadow, they lose the 
substance—lest in refusing to be of Paul or Apollos, or Ce- 
phas, they forget that one is their master, even Christ. 


Art. VI. Historical Illustrations of the Fourth Canto of 
Childe Harold : containing Dissertations on the Ruins of 
Rome ; and an Essay on Italian Literature. By John 
Hobhouse, Esq. of Trinity College, Cambridge, M.A. and 
F.R.S, 2d Edition, revised and corrected. 8vo. pp. 576. 
Murray. 1818. 14s. 


Mr. Hospuyousek’s advertisement describes, much more dis- 
tinctly than his title-page, the purport of this assemblage of 
miscellaneous notes. | 

*‘ It is trusted that the information here collected, is such ae a 
8 ad in Italy would wish to find prepared for him.”’ Advert. 
, Vie 

This information is indeed, at first, forced into the shape 
of notes on Childe Harold, For example,—Stanza LXX XI, . 
‘* We bat feel our way to err,” serves as the motto to a dis- 
sertation of fourteen pages, on the Walls of Rome ; and tliree 
more, on uncertain names. But the Essay on Italian Lite- 
rature leaves Lord Byron in the lurch ; and dwindles into a 
catalogue raisonée of a few of the principal modern Italian 
poets. A traveller; who wishes to know something of the 
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* « Considerations sur la conduité,” &c. P. 5, 
t ** Coup-d’ail sur les confessions,” &c. P, 5. 
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previous lives of literary persons to whom he may hope to be 
introduced, and to be prepared for the probable topics of con- 
versation in their society, will feel more obliged to Mr. Hob- 
house for this collection of anecdotes, and criticisms on fa- 
vourite authors now living, or still remembered, than he 
would have done, in all probability, for an ambitious essay in 
imitation of, or drawn from Schlegel, or Sismondi. But then — 
the title-page should have announced this literary chit-chat 
(which fills up nearly half the volume) in terms confining it, 
as the table of contents does, to the present literature of Italy. 
We should not have noticed the diflerence between the pro- 
mise held out, and the performance in this instance, had it 
not been accompanied by too many other specimens of the 
trade of puffing and book-making. We can scarcely believe 
that the title of Notes on Childe Harold, would have been 
retained, after Mr. Hobhouse found himself drawn on mto 
discussions and researches confessedly ‘* not at_all requisite 
for the intelligibility of that pcem,” Introduction, p. 1v.; but 
with the paltry view, of finding more purchasers amongst the 
usual crowd of readers of fashionable poetry, than could have 
been expected from the smaller list of critical travellers. It 
might, however, have been diflicult to introduce, with plausi- 
bility, the dissertation on Tasso’s confinement ; and the unim- 
portant specimens of his letters, under a title of less laxity. 
And if we call these letters unimportant to the reader, we 
must do them the justice to allow, that they have at least their 
full share in the merit of expanding Mr. Hobhouse’s thick 8vo. 
For a billet-doux of five lines to a certain Signor Scalabrino, 
with the formule of the address and signature, fills up page 
494 ; and a translation of the same billet-doux, with a note 
by Mr. Hobhouse, to say that he can zo? tell us any thing 
about the said Signor, fills up the whole of the next page. 
From the Italian and English together we learn, that Tasso 
hoped the worthy gentleman was well, and would be glad it he 
could call. ‘‘ lt is believed,” says Mr. H. “ that this letter 
has never been published before.” We would not willingly 
be supposed to insinuate, that other parts of this correspon- 
dence are more interesting. The following letter Mr. H. 
conceives to be so important, that he gives it to his readers 
three times over; once in Italian, and twice in English. 
“* Very Magnificent Signor, 

“I send your worship five shirts, all of which want mending. 
Give them to your relation ; and let him * know that I do not wish 
them to be mixed with the others; and that he will gratify me by 





e« Or her.” 
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coming one day with you to sec me. In the mean while I wait for 
that answer which your lordship promised to solicit for me. Put 
your friend in mind of it. 1 kiss your lordship’s hand, 
“ Of your Worship 
‘« The very faithful servant, 


*“ TorQuAToO TAsso, 
‘ From S. Anna, the 4th of Jan. 1585. 


“If cannot come with your relation, come alone. I want 


to speak toyou. And get the cloth washed in which the shirts are 
wrapped up, 
«* To the very Magnificent Signor, 
The Signor Luca Scalabrino.” - 


We agree with the learned translator, that this difficult 
passage should certainly have beea rendered “ let hex know,” 
rather than ‘let him know ;” as washing, mending, and assort- 
ing linen are, in most countries, female oceupations. But 
we cannot sufficiently express our surprise, that having had 
this letter three times under his pen, he should twice have 
remarked, that “ no enquiry has been able to discover who this 
Luca Scalabrino was.” Was this assertor of the futility of 
titles, so dazzled by the words very magnificent Signor, as not 
to perceive that the Magnifico was cousin to the washer- 
woman*. It might be presumed, that the orator of Covent 
Garden would commit no such oversights, in bis translation 
of the Tribune Rienzi’s Letters. His accurate knowledge of 
events, connected witli that s*ngular demagogue, leads him to 
inform his readers in two notes, that the Koman court was 
then at Avignon; and that ‘‘a part of the Roman states is 
called the Patrimony of St Peter.” But when we find Mr. 
Hobhouse employed in gaining twenty more pages, by print- 
ing both Rienzi’s Latin document and his owa English trans- 
lation, (as if a state paper, relating to a remote period, was 
likely to be interesting to persons, who could not read it in the 
Tribune's bald Latin,) we must tell him, that this species of 
manceuvre is utterly unworthy of the gentleman, whose learn- 
ing and industry could bring together the variety of quotations 

and references, which illustrate and support the remarks on 
the antiquities of Rome. Indeed such has been the effect of 
the detection of so much tradesman-like trick, upon our minds ; 
that (not having the Abate Fea’s dissertation at hand for ex- 
amination) we feel afraid of bestowing upon Mr, Hobhouse’s 
antiquarian researches those praises, which they appear to de- 
serve ; lest the confession made in the Note, p. 158, of assist- 





* Sic meo periculo affirmes; quomodo vero Cl. Hobhousium fefellitset, hand 
facils dixerim. Schlachenbergius. 
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ance derived from that laborious Ecclesiastic’s work should 
be found to mean, that nine-tenths of the authors referred to, 
are only known to Mr. H, by the Abate’s citations, 

To determine the identity of any architectural relic of 
Roman magnificence, from its. position as connected with any 
other known object, and as incidentally marked by some anec- 
dote in an antient author, is a task the difficulty of which may 
he best appreciated by a statement of the discoveries supposed 
to ~ made, on the late excavation of the area about Trajan’s 
pillar. ‘ 


“‘ Here we have a forum with its porticoes, and statues, and 
tribunals ; a basilica, with a double internal portico on every side ; 
a quadrangular court, or atrium, also adorned with enormous co. 
Jumns; two libraries; a triumphal arch; the great column and the 
portion of a temple, crowded into a space not so considerable as 
one of our smallest London squares.” P. 222. 


In; the magnificent sketch of a part of the antient city, © 
lately exhibited by Mr. Cockerell, the temples | and palaces, 
which are known to have existed in that portion of Rome, 
appeared to be sufligient te coyer the ground to the total 
exclusion of every unimportant private abode. Yet public 
edifices not particularized by the historian, and still humbler 
buildings must have had their share of the proudest metro- 
polis. Add all together, and modern ideas of magnificence 
are shocked by the necessity of supposing narrow streets, and 
such a deficiency of open area as seems to preclude the possi- 
bility of taking into one view any grand architectural object, 
except in broken portions*. But the pain which our taste 
receives, must not be compared with the more serious troubles, 
which this crowded profusion imposes on the antiquary. 
Thus, : 

** The two vaults of the Church of St. Maria Nuova were be- 
lieved, by Pomponius Lectus, to be the fragments of a temple of 
Z#sculapius and Health; by Martianus, of the Sun and Moon; 
by Blondus, of AEsculapius and Apollo; by Poggio, of Castor and 
Pollux.” P. 193. 


_ 





* “ Vicinus meus est manuque tangi 
De nostris Novius potest fenestris.” 
Mart. Epig. Ixxvii_ lib. 1. 

Poets have not always been ablejosclect the best streets for their residences ; 
but the inhabitants of a hot climate find advantages in the shelter of contiguous 
lines of building. The porticos round Trajan's colnmo pressed so close upon its 
pedestal, thet the summit of the pillar could not have been viewed from the con- 
fined area at its base, without anpleasantly-straining the spectators neck. In 
the middle ages, 200 houses, three towers, and three churches stood crowded to- 
gether in the same forum, till 1556. Rev. 
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' And all could, probably, produce antient authorities in fa- 
vour of their conjecture. Plutarch, Ammianus Marcellinus, 
and Martial have been quoted, in their turn, to prove * the 
snica aurea to have been a Greek girl, or a bear, or a supper- 
house.” Leaving the adjustment of these rather inconsistent 
opinions to professed Cicerones, Mr. H. gives us his judgment 
on the relative merits of the authorities usually consulted ; and 
confines his own investigations, for the most ‘part, to tracing 
the history of the more important and prominent remains of . 





great and glorious Rome, queen of the earth, 
So far renown’d, and with the spoils enrich’d 
Of nations ; 





The attention which he has paid to the subject, certainly gives 
a value to his opinion of preceding writers on Roman tope- 

phy ; and we shall insert it as a fair specimen of our au- 
thor’s style and knowledge of his subject. We are sorry, 
however, not to find in its due place any mention of the ano- 
nymous topographer ; the pilgrim to the goodness of whose 
* eyes and ears” it seems Gibbon gave too great credit *; and 
who called the Fasti of Ovid, a martyrology, because it ton- 
tained mention of nones and kalends. But Mr. H. scorns that 
kind of arrangement, which would bring all his information on 
one topic inte one note. 


‘“« The earlier notices of the Roman antiquities abound with er- 
rors, which might be expected from the infancy of a study 
requiring so much discretion. Petrarch, who was himself .an 
anfiquary, and presented a collection of gold and silver medals 
to the Emperor Charles IV. in 1354, called the pyramid of Ces- 
tius, the tomb of Remus; and Poggio, who is surprised at such 
an error, has indulged in exaggerations which very much refluce 
the value of his lamentation over the fallen city. The ill-tempered 
Florentine has also told us what to expect from his cotem 
Ciriacus of Ancona, whose forty days ride in home, with his tab- 
lets in hand, has procured for him no better names than an impos- 
tor and adunce. Flavius Bloudus, who dedicated to the patron 
of this latter writer, to Eugenius [V., contented himself with a 
description rather of the ancient city, and hazarded so few con- 
jectures on its comparative topography, that he owns he. could 
hardly discover the seven hills'on the most minute inspection. 
When less doubtful he is not less erroneous, and, amongst other in- 
stances, may be selected his ‘assertion that. Theodoric itted 
the Romans to employ the stones of the Coliseum for the repair 
of the city walls. In the end of the same century (XVth), Pom- 


—_— 





* Gibb. Decline and Pall, c.lxxi. p. 399,-Vol. X{I. 8vo0. editvand Hobhouse, 
p. 139, Rev, , 
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ponins Latus made a collection of antiques on the Quirinal, 
and distinguished himself in exploring the ruins; but the forg 

of the inscription to Claudian renders the authority of the re- 
storer of the drama more than suspected. Sabellico Peutinger, 
and Andreas Fulvius, both of the schooi of Letus, will throw 
little light on a survey of Rome The character of Martianus 
may be given from his annotator Cuivius Ursinus He does not 
treat frequently of the modern town, and dispatches the curiosi- 
ties of the capitol in twenty lines. The arbitrary rashness which 
displeased Ursinus is, however, shewn in instances more decisive 
than the one selected by his annotator. Lucius Faunus is occa- 
sionalby quoted by latter writers, and generally for the sake of cor- 
recting his errors. ‘The studious but unlearned Ligorius, the eru- 
dite obscure Panvinius, have received their estimation from Mont- 
faucon. Pancirolus does not attempt to be a modern guide, and 
Fabricius, where he runs intothe contrary extreme, and gives an- 
cient names to disputed remnants, is to be admired only for the 
boldness of his conjecture. Donatus and Nardini are indeed of a 
very superior quality, and the last is to this day the most serviceable 
conductor. ‘The exception made in their favour by the more mo- 
dern writers, is not however unqualified. Montfaucon, in the end 
of the XVIIth century, found them and many others who had pas- 
sed nearly their whole lives in attempting a description of the city, 
far from satisfactory; und neither he nor his cotemporaries sup- 
plied the deficiency. A hundred years have not furnished the de- 
sired plan ot the city, Detached monuments have been investi- 
gated with some success; and whenever Visconti has shone out, 
we have had reason *‘ to bless the useful light.’ But whoever should 
attempt a general view of the subject, would have to brush away 
the cobwebs of erudition, with which even the modern discoveries 
are partially obscured. Venuti hardly deserves the praise confer- 
red upon him by our most intelligent modern traveller. His style 
and argument are in meny places such as not to allow of his being 
divined, and he generally leaves us, even when most positive, to 
balance doubts and choose between difficulties. If the Abbé Bar- 
thelemy had pursued his original plan of writing an Italian Ana- 
charsis for the age of Leo X., he might have been more usetul at 
Rome than he is in Greece, As it is, the Abbe’s cursory byt 
learned observations are cistinguished by the quotation of a very 
singular document, the original of which has never been found, 
and his ingenious countrymen had not extended their literary em- 
pire to the iliustration of sites and monuments in their rival Italy, 
until their political dominion had embraced the soil itself. Our 
own writers, with the exception of Mr, Forsyth, whose sketch 
makes us regret the loss of the taste and learning he might have 
brought to bear on a regular survey, have done nothing in this Ja- 
borious line, absolutely nothing *. The last of them seems to have 





® The ixxi. ch. of the Decline and Fall, accompanied, as it is, with Gibbon’s 
msual Copiousness of reference, should have prevented this sweeping assertion. Rev. 
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thought it of little importance that the capitol was ever inhabited 

by any others than the monks of Ara-caeli, or that the court of 

Augustus preceded that of the Popes. The insufficiency of all 

latter labours, and the necessity of some new guide, may be col- 

— from the expedient at last adopted of republishing Nar- 
im?” Po bl * 


The allusion near the close of this extract is intended, as 
we suppose, for Mr. Eustace, whose generous feelings and 
cheerful temper, do not suit Mr. H. so well as the grumbling 
tone of Mr. Forsyth. If the first has too frequently invested 
the objects, which he describes, with a warmth of colouring, 
which existed only in his own imagination ; the second saw 
Italy with the jauniliced eye of a peevish valetudinarian, The 
different manner, in which each notices the same unimportant 
anecdote, will g:ve our readers an opportunity of noticing the 
different tone of feeling, which pervades their respective 
works. 

It is generally known, that the late Cardinal York never 
assumed the title of Majesty; though his advisers thought it 
proper that he should, on his brother's death, keep up the 
usual right of having a few medals struck in his name, as 
Hen-y 1X. As he required, however, and had, perhaps, 
fair pretensions, as the grandson of a King of England, to 
the style of Royal Highness, an ordinary person would take 
for granted, that if a Prince of the reigning family chose to 
visit him, neither would insult the other by the omission of 
the customaiy forms of address.. With Mr. Eustace, this is 
the height of delicacy. 


“© The Cardinal’s defects,”’ says he, ‘ are those of his rank and 
age: fond of the ancient glories of his family, he delights in the 
sound of royalty, and is offended if the title of Royal Highness be 
not frequently used by those who speak to him. Prince Augustus, 
while at Rome, often visited the Cardinal, and with that delicate 
politeness which distinguishes the present race of British Princes, 
gratified his Eminence’s ear with the frequent introduction of the 
favourite epithet. Some unrelenting revolutionists or perhaps 
coudemn this piece of innocent flattery; but men of feeling and 


men of the worid will unite in applauding it.”” Eustace, Conclusion 
of Vol. I. 


Mr. Forsyth, though no unrelenting revolutionist, says 
surlily, 





* «It has been undertaken by Mr. Nibby, a respectable young man, one of 
the professional antiquaries of Rome, who is likewise employed on a translation 
‘of Pausaniu+. Tie volume on the Basilica of St. Paul, under the name of dlun- 
sigaor Niccolai, is by this-geutleman.”’ — 
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“On his carriages he has the regal crown under the Caf- 
dinal’s hat; but he never assumed, like his brother, the title of 
Majesty. Prince Augustus of England, when living near Frescati, 
was often at the Rocca, where they Royal-Highnessed each other 
incessantly.”” Forsyth, p. 456. 


The one gives a gloss, where the other throws a shade, 
and the tiue colour is rather changed by each; but the feel- 
ings of Mr. Eustace are enviable; whilst the latter must be 
pitied, as evincing by a tone of uniform depreciation, a mind 
but ill at ease. 

We shall make one more extract from Mr. Hobhouse, on 
the present state of religion, including his account of the 
Flagellants ; as his attestation to the absence of all fraud in 
this sel!-punishment, derives additional value from his known 
exemption from religious credulity. 


* The indifference of the Italians,” to their religion, “ must, 
however, be understood under certain limitations. It may be 
true of the loungers at St. Peter’s, of the company which thron 
the papal shows, most of whom are foreigners, or of the higher 
classes, and perhaps of the clergy themselves. But the very old 
of both sexes, the peasantry, the greater part of the females of 
all classes, but more in the higher than the middling orders, may 
be considered, in the whole, sufficiently obedient to the easy in- 
junctions of their religion; and, as far as faith is concerned, can- 
not have been much surpassed by the most devout of their an- 
cestors. 

“In all those conditions of mankind most readily exposed to 
danger or distress, and most easily affected by a sense of weakness, 
by a hope of the better, by a fear of the worse, the ancient su- 
perstition has recovered whatever influence she may have lost b 
the French invasion. At Rome the days of miracles are returned, 
and these miracles are solemnly examined, and, what is not a whit 
more ridiculous, substantiated according to the rules of the coun- 
cil of Trent. If they coincide with this test of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, they are then ratified by the signature of cardinals, and pub. 
lished in the Court Gazette. It should be told that this last con- 
dition is prudent; for_a miracle at Rome is resorted to like a fire 
at Constantinople ; and on the notification of an exorbitant impost, 
the Madonnas open their eyes, in order, if such a phrase may be 
allowed, to open those of the people. This took place in the 
spring of 1817 ; but the imprisonment of three or four priests soon 
restored both the statues and their worshippers to their usual in- 
sensibility. When the images do not declare themselves against 
the government, their animation is rather encouraged than forbid- 
den, and superstition is allowed its full play. The new constitution 
which the enlightened Gonsalvi has proposed does not apply to the 
spiritual condition of the people. 
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* Pius VII. himself underwent, more than once, @ partial trans- 
lation in 1811, at Savona, .as we find by a picture now circulated 
in his capital. When his Holiness returned to Rome in 1814, the 
people went out to meet him, with palms in their hands, and bear- 
ing full length portraits of him; which is an honour never permit- 
ted except to the Beati, on their road to an apotheosis. Shortly 
after the happy event, the city was solemnly lustrated by holy 
water and missions, that is, sermons in the streets, to purge away 
the contagion of the French. 

“ There are still the above-mentioned missions at Rome and 
elsewhere, when the audience are preached into the immediate 
conflagration of their Metastusios or other pernicious volumes ; 
and, stranger still, pious phe se 4 are still publicly performed in 
addition to the Sancta enjoined * 





amongst the penances of the 
convents. The reader may not object to a short account of this 
extraordinary exercise, such as it is now administered in the ora- 
tory of the Padre Caravita and in another church at Rome. 

“ The ceremony takes place at the time of vespers. It is pre. 
ceded by a short exhortation, during which a bell rings, and 
whips, that is, strings of notted whip-cord, are distributed quietly 
amongst such of the audience as are on their knees in the middle 
of the nave. Those resting on the benches come to ony by ex- 
ample only. Ona second bell, the candles are extinguished, and 
the former sermon having ceased, a loud voice issues from the 
altar, which pours forth an exhortation to think of unconfessed, 
or unrepented, or unforgiven crimes. This continues a sufficient 
time to allow the kneelers to strip off their upper garments: the 
tone of the preacher is raised more loudly at every word, and he 
vehemently exhorts his hearers to roculltict that Christ and the 
martyrs suffered much more than whipping—“ Shew, then, your 
penitence—shew your sense of Christ’s sacrifice—shew it with the 
whip’? The flagellation begins. The darkness, the tumultuous 
sound of blows in every direction—** Blessed Virgin Mary, pray 
for us!’ bursting out at intervals—the persuasion that you are sur- 
rounded by atrocious culprits and maniacs, who know of an abso. 
lution for every crime—the whole situation has the effect of witch- 
ery, and so far from exciting a smile, fixes you to the spot in ‘a 
trance of restless horror, prolonged beyond expectation or bearing. 

‘« The scourging continues. ten or ‘fifteen minutes, and when it 
sounds as if dying away, a bell rings, which seems to invigorate 
the penitents, for the lashes beat about more thickly than before, 
Another bell rings, and the blows subside. Ata third signal the 
candles are re-lighted, and the minister who has distributed the 
disciplines, collects them again with the same discretion; for the 
performers, to do them justice, appear to be too much ashamed of 
their transgressions to make a shew of their penance, so that it is 
very difficult to say whether even your next neighbour has given 
himself the lash or not. 

** The incredulous or the humourist must not suppose that the 
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darkness favours evasion. There can be no pleasantry in doing 
that which no one sees, and no merit can be assumed where it is 
not known who accepts the disciplines. The flagellation does 
certainly take place on the naked skin ; and this ferocious super- 
stition, of which antiquity can furnish no example, has, after be- 
ing once dropt, been revived as a salutary corrective of an age of 
atheism. The former processions of flagellants have not been yet 
renewed, but the crowds which frequent the above ceremony, leave 
no doubt that they would be equally well attended.”” P. 318. 


But it is time that we turn to the literati, who await us in 
the latter half of the volume. The chief of these are Alfieri, 
Cesarotti, Foscolo, Monti, and Parini. 

The criticisms on Alfieri’s poetical writings are not dis- 
creditable to our author’s taste; but the meagre personal 
anecdotes are confined to such circumstances, as mark the 
unamiable disposition of this distinguished member of the 
genus irritabile*. It was an ungracious task to add proofs 
of those failings, which that high-spirited poet, in his owa 
memoirs, had disdained to conceal. But Mr. H. may be 
allowed to dislike a writer, who noted from his youth, and 
guided throughout life by the most enthusiastic love of liberty, 
raisec his voice, as early and as eagerly as Burke, to pro- 
claim to his countrymen and to Europe, the mixture of brutal 
cruelty and infantine folly in the revolutionists of France. , 

Let Mr. Hobhonse, who boasts of his friends Grouchy and™ 
Buonaparte, weigh well the following passages from Alfieri’s 
letter to a nephew; and Iet him remember, that to advocate 
the cause of a military despotism, is no less degrading than 
to wear its livery; and that to pander to the base passions of 
a mob, for such preferment as they may casually have to be- 
stow, is, at least, as disgraceful as the abject flattery of a 
courtier to his monarch. 


* Ad uomo di alto e di forte animo, quale vi reputo e siete, o 
queste poche veracissime e cordiali parole basteranno, o nessune. 

** Gia l’onor vostro avete leso voi stesso, e non poco, dal punto 
in cui vol, per somma vostra fortuna non nato Francese, spontanea- 
mente pure indossaste la livrea della Francese Tirannide. Nisarcirlo 
potete forse ancora voi stesso, volendo. Ma egli sara pur troppo 


in tullo perduto, e per sempre, se voi persistete in una cost obbro- 
briosa servita. 





* Yet A'fieri, who had expatriated himself, to the injury both of his property 
and consequence, solely that he might not live the subject of an absolute mo- 
narch, went afterwards through every form of courtly attention to that sovereign, 


(when the latter was an exile and almost a beggar) fromi a feeling of the most 
delicate kindness. Kev. 
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“ Del resto, quand’anche codesti vostri Schiavi parlanti di libertd 
trionfassero, e venissero a soggiogare tutta |’'Europa; o quando 
anche voi perveniste fra essi all’apice dei massimi loro vergog- 


nosissimi Onori, non gia per questo mai rimarreste voi pago di voi 
medesimo,” 


We have pointed the reproof, and we shall not refuse the 
compliment conveyed in the first sentence, and the last words 
of this quotation. Mr. Hobhouse has proved by his remarks 
on the Milanese poet, that he can feel and think, as he ought 
to act and speak. 


‘‘ The great merit of Parini lies in the dignity, not only of his 
style, but of his conduct in wielding the weapons of satire. His 
poem has nothing of that impotent rage against the powerful, of 
that invidious detraction of the wealthy, of that plaintive accusa- 
sion against patronage and ingratitude, which have been the fa- 
vourite topics of all satirists, from Horace to the English Imitator 
ef Juvenal, The vices of the great he contemplates with a pity 
worthy the noblest of their own order; he does not indulge him- 
self with epigrams; he never degenerates into obscenity ; he will 
not condescend to be the buffoon, nor to administer to the bad pas- 
sions of the multitude. 

‘‘ There is a grandeur in the expression of his censures which 
casts, as it were, a shield between those whom he condemns, and 
the anger and hatred of the people.” P. 381, 


The fame of Cesarotti, as a poet, rests on his translations. 
His merits, therefore, will. not be generally appreciated by 
foreigners, who may be expected to make use of their know- 
ledge of Italian in reading the genuine productions which 
exist in that delicious language, rather than copies. Yet 
the blank verse of Cesarotti’s Ossian has given to M‘Pher- 
son’s poem a celebrity in Italy, which it is rapidly losing here. 


“« Mi fecero,”’ says Alfieri, speaking of his late and laborious 
acquisition of the treasures of his native tongue, “i miei amici 
Censori capitare alle mani l’Ossian del Cesarotti; e questi furono 
i versi sciolti che davvero mi piacquero, mi colpirono, e m’in- 
vasarono,”’ 


Cesarotti did not pass the ordeal of contact with the dif- 
ferent parties which lacerated his native country, with the 
same unbending firmness as Alfieri. He accepted an office 
under Buonaparte ; and wrote on the rights and freedom of 
mankind. ‘The Russians and Austrians reconquered hig 
country, and he produced a poem in praise of the victorious 
monarchs, Again Buonaparte became master of the field; 
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and Cesarotti accepted a pension and an order, and agai 
degraded bis muse. But some allowances may be made for 
a peaceable old man, thrown into difficult times, and per- 
sonally flattered by the applause of a distinguished general, 
the dark side of whose character had as yet been kept back 
from public view *. 

For the time-serving Abate Monti no palliations can be 
admitted, Other poets, in other countries, have sung with 
disgraceful versatility the alternate praises of the conquered 
and the conqueror, as fortune has elevated each. But 
it was reserved for the unprincipled pen of Monti to shew 
his zeal for each party, as it rose into power, not merely by 
obsequious panegyrics on the rulers of the day, (whether a 
sovereign, or a mob) but by virulent personal abuse of the 
last fallen objects of his previous fulsome praise. 

His first political poem of celebrity, on the death of Ugo 
Basville, has been edited three times in England. When 
Mr. Mathias introduced it to his countrymen, he, no doubt, 


_admired the loyal fervour of the poet; but we have as little 


doubt, that he would allow, that the comparison of Louis 
XVI. on the seaffold, to our Saviour, approaches to the very 
verge of indecency. 'The sarcastic pen of Mr. Forsyth shall 
describe the Abate a few years later. os oF 


“ This sanguinary drudge of revolution delights to mangle the 
murdered. His hymn on the death of Louis XVI. was cumposed 
long after the wrath of Frenchmen had been blunted by consum- 
mation ; yet is it pointed with all the acrimony of fresh rancour. 
His dedications to Pius VI. ‘ kiss the most holy feet of the most 
blessed father ;) but when removed from Rome, he refulminates at 
‘ the tyrant of the Vatican’ a poetical anathema, written in blood. 
Monti had been secretary and pimp to the Pope's niece.” Forsyth, 
p. 421, 


The Austrians, whom he had insulted over, whilst em- 
ployed in panegyrics on Napoleon, treated him, on their 
return, precisely as such a creature deserved. 


“ When they re.appeared as conquerors, they deprived him of 
almost all his pensions ; but they bargained at the same time for a 
cantata from his pen, which was set to music and sung in the 
theatre, to welcome their return to Italy.” Hobhouse, p. 449. 


Yet this man has genius. His Aristodemo is placed by 
his countrymen only below tke best tragedies of Alfieri; and 





* The Ossian found in Buonaparte’s carriage after the battle of Waterloo, 
was, we presume, Cesarotti’s translation, 
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we agree with Mr. H., that without any of that harshness, 
and violence and obscurity, which characterize the latter, 
the dialogue uf the Aristodemo has more warmth and colour- 
ing and energy than that of Metastasio. 

ct is with considerable surprise, that we learn that Monti 
has ventured before the world as a writer on philosophical 
subjects; but Mr. Hobhouse assures us, that he has published 
a treatise, originally delivered at Pavia from the professorial 
chair, ‘‘ On the scientific discoveries which foreigners have 
usurped to themselves, in prejudice of the Italian inventors.” 
We hope the Abate has not been robbed of his own fair fame 
by any Scavant of Fez, Cairo, or Constantinople ; for we 
cannot believe that any European philosopher could wish to 
assume the credit of the great discovery, which this learned 
professor had made some time before the year 1793, that the 
South Pole is the hottest point on the terrestrial globe. 

Hear the naturalist, the poet, and the loyalist in one ; for 
he is describing the universal horror, produced by the exeou- 
tion of Louis X VI. 


‘* Alla caduta dell’acciar tagliente 
S’apri tonando il cielo, e la vermiglia | 
Terra si scosse, e il mare orribilmente; _ 
Tremonne il mondo, e per la maravigiia 
E pel terror dal freddo al caldo polo 
Palpitando i potenti alzar le ciglia.” 


We cannot help suspecting, that the earth would not havé 
had vermiglia, as its distinguishing epithet, in the abové 
sublime passage, if the Red Sea, which in Monti’s youthful 
creed was noted as the receptacle of devils, had not, by some 
confusion in his recollection between this ecclesiastical 
fiction and the Mosaic miracle, been changed into dry land. 

In Ugo Foscolo, the Italians may boast of a man devoted 
to his own notions, whether they be correct or not, of lite- 
rature and patriotism. The very reverse of Monti, this gen- 
tleman ‘‘ has lived and written in a state of open warfare 
with the writers of the day, and the reigning political parties.” 
The conscription laws, and the steps taken to harass any in- 
dividual of distinction, who attempted to avoid the service, 
obliged Foscolo to join his countrymen in the Italo-Gallic 
army: but his ‘‘ Speech for the Congress of Lyons ;” and his 
defence of the reputation of Montecuculi, against the flat- 
terers of the viceroy, Eugene Beauharnois, were ‘sufficient 
to prove the continuance of his independent feelings. Nor 
did he, when placed in a situation more flattering and suitable 
to the taste of a literary man, id either his gratitude or 
Dp 
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hopes of preférment, to conceal his dilike of despotic autho- 
rity. His inaugural speech, as professor of literature, at 
Pavia, dwelt too much ‘ on the vanity and the baseness of 
those who sell their abilities to a tyrant.’ The professor- 
ships of all branches of study, not strictly belonging to me- 
dicine, jurisprudence, or the mathematics, were forthwith 
suppressed at Pavia, Bologna, and Padua by Buonaparte’s 
government*. 

Having thus honourably shewn a spirit of resistance to the 
military despotism of France, Foscolo acquired a right to 
protest against the absorption of his country into a German 
province. He has become a voluntary exile} and has ad- 
dressed a last farewell to his countrymen in the language of 
proud resignation. 

Should the Italians soon recover enough of moral honesty 
and independence, to fit them for becoming the subjects of 
a republic or limited monarchy, they will remember Foscolo 
with gratitude. From the publication of his “‘ Lettere d’Ortis” 


to the close of his literary career in Italy, he has endeavoured 
to keep up to his own maxim: 


“* That men of letters are traitors to their duty, whenever they 
neglect by their writings to excite the generous passions, to de- 
monstrate useful truths, to add charms to virtue,.and-to direct 
the public opinion to the promotion of national prosperity.” 


Having said thus much in praise of Foscolo, as an honest 
man (and it is no mean praise) we may be allowed to smile 
at the magnificent conception which he has evidently formed 
of his own literary reputation ; and the splendid promise of 
future fame which he, so happily for himself, anticipates. 

We have said that if the Italians soon recover their inde- 
pendence they will, with reason, be grateful to Foscolo ; but 
if some generations are previously to pass away, his name 
will, we fear only be kuown to the curious in biography. 
Most of his productions were dictated by the feeling or the 
enquiry of the day, and are already losing their interest ; 
others have very scanty pretensions to originality. The ‘‘ Let- 
tere d'Ortis” only fill up the story of Werter in a ‘ifferent 
manner; and though the morality of Ortis is superior to that 
of his German prototype, it is far below the standard of mora- 
lity acknowledged in this country. Whilst the main plot is 
built on Goéthe’s foundation ; we have Maria and her dog 
by way of episode. Foscolo has acknowledged his acquain- 
tance with Sterne, by a translation of the Sentimental Jour- 





* Hobhouse, p. 466, 7. 
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ney- He places Shakspeare, with Homer and Dante, above - 
all other human beings, as objects of his enthusiastic admi- 
ration. But we think it unkind that he has not mentioned 
Gray, whose elegy he has condescended to incorporate, al- 
most entire, in the “ Lettere.” A short glance has enabled us 
to extract the following specimens of imitatiqu, or rather 
direct translation. 


‘«* Mi sono trovato su la montagnuola presso la chiesa: suonav. 
la campana de’ morti, e uu senso d’umanita trasse i miei pass 
sul cimiterio dove ne’ loro cumuli coperti di erba dormono gli antichi 


padri delia villa :-———= 


Si distinguono ne’ campi vicini t buot che tornano a casa; lo 
stanco agricollore li siegue appoggiato al suo bastone.’? Lett, 14 
Maggio. 


«* E chi mai cede a una eterna oblivione, questa cara e travagliata — 
esistenza? Chi mai vide per l’ultima volta t raggi del sole, che sa- 
lutd la natura per sempre, chi abbandonod i suoi diletti, le sue, 
ranze, i suoi ingannl, i suoi stessi dolori, senza /asciar dietro a s2 un 
desiderio, un sospiro, uno agnor? Le persone a noi care che ci 
sopravvivono, sono parte di noi. J nostri occhi morenti chiedono 
altrui qualche stilla di pianto, e il nastro cuore ama che il recente 
eadavere sia sostenuto da braccie amorose, e cerca un petto dove 
trasfondere ultimo nostro respiro. Geme la natura per fin nella 
tomba, e il suo gemito vince 11 silenzio e]’oscurita della morte,” 
Lett. 25 Maggio. 


Having thus liberally given Signor Foscolo credit for a 
greater acquaintance with Englisa authors, than he -has 
chosen to claim; we shull hope, in return, that he will not 
Suppose our countrymen so ubacquainted with the literature 
of Italy, as a recent specimen of bis criticism, seemed to 
imply. We allude to a late dissertation on Dante *, which is 
very generally understoo;l to have been dictated by this Ita- 
lian. The public were there told, in .a decisive tone which 
admirably suited the usual supercilious air of our Northern 
Reviewers, that the vision of Alberic, and the dispute about 
Dante's originality, (as connected with supposed plagiarisms 
from that vision) became known here through the medium of 
an article in the Publiciste of July, 1809. Yet in 1808, 
there was published in London by Signor Zotti, a l2mo 
edition of Dante, which contained a very clear account of 
the argument in favour of Alberic, illustrated by quotations, 
It is rather curious too, that the Reviewer, referring to a 
rare monkish writer, as if familiar with all his works, inserts 


— > attains ~ 
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an extract, in a note, which is limited to the passage of the 
same work given by Signor Zotti. The latter comes to a 
very le conclusion, which the unconnected remarks 
of the Reviewer are not sufficient to shake. 


«* Non dubito punto che Dante legesse la visione del nostro 
Alberico, e dalla medesima togliesse non pur il modello, ma 
nche parte dei materiali per comporne il suo ammirabil poema.”’ 
otti, Introdn. to the Inferno, p. xxvi. 


In anather part of this review, there is a most ludicrous 
retence toa new discovery. The passage which gives rise 
to it, is one with which the readers of Dante are probably 
more familiar than with any other in the Purgatorio. It is in 
the second canto. The poet meets in purgatory with his 
friend Casella, a celebrated musician. ‘They recognise each 
other affectionately. At the close of their conversation the 
poet asks his friend to sing. | 


“* Then I: If new laws haye net quite destroyed 
Memory and use of that sweet song of love, 
That whilom all my cares had power to ’suage, 
Please thee with it a little to console 
My Spirit—— 


* © Love that discourses in my thoughts.’. He then 
Began, in such soft accents, that within 
The sweetness thrills me yet.” 


, 


* Love that discourses in my thoughts ;” or, ‘‘ Amor che. 
nella mente mi ragiona,” is the beginning of a song which 
Dante had written for his Beatrice. This circumstance, our 
readers may suppose, was not likely to escape, the notice 
of any of his numerous commentators; though it migkt 
not always be thought necessary to mention it, every 
Italian ear recognising it, and thrilling like its author’s, 
at the mere recital of the first line of this, the sweetest of 
Dante's Canzoni. But forth steps the Reviewer, with a 
most self-complacent air, and tells his readers, ‘‘ This is not 
mentioned in the poem; bud we have found the Canzone, of 
which the opening is given here, among his lyric composi- 
tions *.” When Signor Foscolo dictated this assumption of 
a discovery, he rather presumed upon the gullibility of the 
Boe public,—or of the editor. 

on the whole, then, we can certainly recommend Mr. 
Hobhouse’s notes to intended travellers in Italy ; but should, 
as certainly, not chuse to be parties in persuading the ad- 
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mirers of Childe Harold, that it can at all promote the intel- 
ligibility of that profound poem. Mr. H. is, however, right 
in supposing that the readers of the [Vth Canto, were likely 
tu be on the look out for elucidations. | 
But one word with Mr. H. on politics, and then we leave 
him. His opinions have not been much intruded onus in the, 
present work, or we should scarcely have gone on so well 
tugether. They occur, however, once in their full absurdity, 


* No civil tranquillity can compensate for that perpetual sub- 
mission, not to laws but persons, which must be required from the 
subjects of the most limited monarchy. The citizens of the worst 
regulated republic must feel a pride and may indulge a hope superior 
to all the blessings of domestic peace, and of what is called estab- 
lished order, another word for durable servitude. The struggles 
for supreme though temporary power amongst those of an equal 
condition, give birth to all the nobler energies of the mind, and find 
space for their unbounded exertion. Under a monarchy, however 
well attempered, the chief motive for action must be altogether 
wanting, or feebly felt, or cautiously encouraged. Duties purely 
ministerial, honours derived from an individual, may be merita- 
riously performed,may be gracefully worn: but, as an object of 
ambition, they are infinitely below the independent controul of 
our fellow-citizens, and perhaps scarcely furnish a compensation 
for entire repose. The natural love of distinction on any terms 
may push us into public life; but it. palsies our efforts, it morti- 


fies our success, perpetually to feel that in such a career, although 
a failure is disgraceful, a victory is inglorjous ; 


‘¢ Vincere inglorium—atteri sordidum,”? 


These are the sentiments of Agricola and the words of Tacitus 
and bespeak the real value of the subordinate dignity, which is all 
that can be obtained under a Domitian or under a ‘Trajan, under 
the worst or under the best of princes. P. 196. 


Now, in the first place, this is not given by Tacitus, as 
the opinion of Agricola, in the sense in which Mr. H. here 
applies it. The quotation refers, avowedly, to petty dis- 
putes with colleagues in office, with taxgatherers, or rival 
jurisdictions—to quarrels like those with Major C———t, or 
Mr. H—t. 

In the next place, a person who candidly tells us, that it 
is his fixed opinion, that the blessings of domestic peace and 
established order cannot reasonably he put in competition 
with the chance of obtaining the lead in the werst regu- 
jated republic, gives us very fair warning; and whoever con- 
tributes to placing power in the hands of such a persen, 
Knows that he is arming an enemy. 
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As to the rationality of the opinion which Mr. H. hes 
here proclaiined ; if we deprive it of the authority of Tacitus, 
we are very ready to acknowledge its identity with Cobbett's 
notion of the advantages of true liberty. 


“ Liberty,’’ says that jedicious writer, “ actively speaking, means 


the right, or power of doing with safety to yourself, that which is 


disagreeable to, or contrary to the interest of another, 
be that other who he may *.” 


A very amiable kind of liberty, under which “ ‘the bless- 
ings of domestic peace” ‘are not likely ‘to become tiresome 


‘fromthe dulness of their uniformity. The principal objec- 


tion to this theory of perfect liberty is, that ouly one person 
in a country can enjoy it at a time. The new discovered 
King of the Ashantees, indecd seems to have, or atleast to 
take this kind of liberty when he chuses; and Citizen Hunt 
appears very well disposed to do, on all occasions, ‘ what 
would naturally be disagreeable to another, be that other 
who he may ;” but the Citizen, is said, not to have the re- 
quisite quantity of courage for a free person on this model, 
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Art. VII. Principles and Practices of Pretended Reformers 
in Church and State. ‘By Arthur‘H. Kenney,'D.D. ‘Dean 
of Achonry, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, 
Svo. pp. 438. Rivingtons. 1819, 


To few authors are mankind more indebted, than to him who 
devotes his talents to the illustration of those salutary truths, 
by which experience corrects the errors of the imagination, 
and holds up the follies, the mistakes, and wickedness of 
past days as a warning to the present. ‘But such a writer 
must be content to find his reward in the safety, rather than 
the approbation of his contemporaries ; for even those whom 
he has rescued from deception will scarcely thank him for his 
exertions. ‘The alarming facts which he places before them 
will but ill compensate for the splendid, though unsubstanti 
theories which he has destroyed ; and he must expect to be 
addressed in the language of the querulous lunatic; 
«« Pol me occidistis amici 
Non servastis ait, cai sic extorta voluptas, 
Et demptus per vim mentis gratissimus error.” 





+ Political Register, for Feb. 23, 1811. 
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Should it be the lot of this great and happy country to fall 
under the unceasing efforts of its internal enemies, quod Dii 
prius omen in ipses convertant ; future historians may well 
contemplate ours, as an example of obstinate self-delusion 
almost without a parallel. Mp 

The plans and purposes of modern agitators are so ana+ 
logous to those which once betrayed the nation into the hands I 
of a military despot, that we shall scarcely deserve wGm-~ 
passien, if we suffer them to be carried to a successtul tema — 
nation. The page of history is open to all who are willing ta 
profit by its lessons; and those who have neither time Bax 
ability for researches, which require both to be profitably cons © 
ducted, (for an adequate knowledge of the machinations of tthe 

riod we allude to, is only to be acquired by consultingythe 
publications of that day,) may derive sufficient information 
from the volume before ‘us, to perceive, that the principles 
and practices of our pretended Reformers in Church and 
State, tend to the destruction of our liberties, and the sub- 
version of the altar and the throne. 

The Dean of Achonry‘has furnished ample means of de- 
veloping the character of those busy persons, who, under the 
pretence of improving what is already excellent, and remov- 
‘ ing defects to which all human institutions will be ever liable, 
are in reality sowing the seeds of mischief and confusion, No 
exception can fairly be taken against the design of his volume, 
which will not apply equally to every attempt to make the 
events of former ages subservient to the instruction of :the 
present ; and unless we deny to history that high and im- 
portant office which has been assigned to it ; and are prepared 
to’affirm that it .afferds‘no insight into the human mind, -no 
rule by which to estimate the tendency of its opinions, or ‘the 
conseqnences of its operations ; the principle on which the 
Dean ‘has conducted his enquiry seems to admit of no ob- 
jection. 

Nor can we perceive any mode of avoiding the inference 
to which it is obviously his. intention to lead his readers, but 
by disputing the authenticity of the facts which he has.de- - 
tailed; or the.analogy which he has. endeavoured to establish, 
upon the evidence of those facts, between the views and. con- 
duct of the agents in the great Rebellion, and: those adopted 
by the persons who have fately undertaken to regenerate-our 
political and religious-establishments. “fhe Bean does not 

profess to trace out, or define all the causes which produced 
the catastrophe of 1649; ‘to illustrate all the principles, or to _ 
detail all the practices of pretended Reformers in Church and 
State, either in those times, or the present: but, looking at- 
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tentively at the system now pursued by popular incendiaries, 
he perceives that it is, in many respects, | 

Precisely that which led to the dreadful rebellion ;’’ that “ the 
same principles are now actively and widely disseminated amongst 
the people—the same measures are now industriously recommended 


to them, which involved the English nation in the most dire cala- 
mities recorded in their annals.” 


And he has therefore rightly judged, that good service may 
be performed to the Church and State, by holding up the 
mirror of history to the reformers of the day ; that it may re+ 
flect their visage in its native hideousness ; and that those 
who may despise the meanness or falsehood of some amongst 
them, or be lulled into security, if not seduced into co-opera- 
tion by the plausibility of others, may know their doctrines by 
the fruits which they have already produced ; and be induced 
to counteract designs, which have been tried and found to 
be pernicious in their operation, and deadly in their effects. 

The work is divided into three chapters. The first-alles- 
trates “‘ principles and practices which caused the rebellion 
against Charles I.” The Dean does not undertake to trace 
this event to any one cause, but to point out some of those 
opinions and measures of the agents in this horrible feat, 
which may be considered as peculiarly characteristic of the 
times ; and these we think he has succeeded in developing, 
in a just and striking manner, 

The chapter opens with a position, which may startle those 
who have not considered the intimate connection of religious 
and political opinions ; and has doubtless given unpardonable 
offence to many, who have learned, a teneris unqguibus, to con- 
nect the names of Calvin and Geneva with every thing that is 
most venerable and sacred in their estimation. 


“« The principles which led to the great rebellion, were imported 
chiefly from Geneva. Under the specious pretext of Reform, 
Calvinistic Divines preached and published seditious and regicidal 
doctrines. They proclaimed to their party, as from the oracles of 
divine truth, that the monarchy was to be considered as virtually 
elective: that the rules to be observed in the election of the king, 
were laid down in the Bible, and were obligatory upon all true 
Christians: and that if the prince, and the inferior magistrates 
should refuse to reform religion, it became the duty of * the multi- 
tude” (in case Providence should afford them the opportunity, and 
their preachers exhort them to it,) to rise against their governors, 
and establish the projected reform by the power of the sword: nay, 
to pursue, even to extermination, those of their countrymen whe 
should continue to maintain any system, which the heralds of Ge. 
neva Divinity were pleased to term tdolatrous.”  P. 1, 
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' We have heard it whispered, that this volume has been 
already tried by no inconsiderable party in the nation, and 
unanimously condemned as worthy only of being burned by 
the common hangman; and we suspect that the passage just 
cited has contributed in no small degree to the severity of the 
sentence. If indeed the whole impression cauld be thas dis- 
posed of, it might be a compendious and convenient mode of 

roviding for a troublesome witness; but as some years have 
elapsed since “ the committee of scandalous ministers” was 
dissolved, and no similarly merciful and impartial court has 
since been erected, we cannot flatter these equitable judges 
with any immediate prospect of carrying their sentence into 
execution; and we therefore seriously recommend to their 
consideration the advice of a writer, to whose authority they 
are sometimes willing to appeal. 


“ Lay aside the gall of that bitterness wherein your minds have 
hitherto over abounded, and with meekness search the truth, 
Think ye are men; deem it not impossible for you to err; sift im- 
partially your own hearts, whether it be force of reason, or vehe- 
mency of affection, which hath bred, and still doth feed these 
opinions in you. If truth do any where manilest itself, seek not ta 
smother it with glozing delusion, acknowledge the greatness there- 
of, and think it your best victory, when the same doth prevail over 
you.” Hooker's Preface, Eccles. Pol. 


The Dean has brought the question to a fair issue, for he 
has not made it depend upon opinion, in which men ma 
differ, but on facts, to which, if the evidence on which they 
rest be unimpeachable, every honest man must give assent, 
It is not now for the first time, that the relation between re- 
publicanism and the Calvinistic scheme of ecclesiastical go- 
vernment has been pointed out to notice; nor could it be 
expected that those, whose great aim it was to establish de- 
mocracy in the Church, would be very sealous friends of 
monarchy in the State. The aphorism of King James, “ no 
Bishop no King,” was the result of careful observation and 
bitter experience ; and the melancholy fate of his son too 
plainly proved, that the father’s forebodings were not unrea- 
sonable. It would be absurd to suppose, and calumnious to 
assert, that all who hold to the religious opinions of Calvin 
in the present day, are also tainted with the political disaf- 
fection which then distinguished their advocates ; and far be 
it from us to insinuate a doubt of the firm and steady spirit 
of loyalty to our monarchical institutions, existing in that por- 
tion of the United Kingdom, where the Calvinistic system of 
discipline as weJl as doctrine is established. But this leaves 
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the fact which the Dean has undertaken to prove just where 
he placed it; and surely it is not wise or prudent in any re- 
ligious party now, so far to identify itself with the prnciniee 


and practices of former days, as to be angry with him for 
pourtraying them in their true character. 
evidence brought forward by the author in support of 
his position, is principally drawn from the work ef Christo- 
her Goodman on Obedience, from the writings of Knox and 
juchanan, and of Calvin himself. By them, subjects were 
taught to consider themselves as the fountain of authority, 
as su to their sovereigns, who were to obtain their 
thrones from their free election, and to hold them only dur- 
ing Mheir pleasure ; it being their right and duty, a duty for 
the discharge of which they were accountable to God ouly, 
to elect their sovereigns, and under certain circumstances to 
withdraw their allegiance from them, to resist, oppose, de- 
throne, and kill them. Goodman's work was published under 
the especial sanction of the divines assembled—at- Geneva, 
and of Calvin himself, who admonished its readers to receive 
it as * the words of the ETERNAL, spoken to them by his 
minister, in whose mouth he had put his word.” (P. 4.) This 
authorized publication teaches the people, that they are bound 
by scriptural authority to choose their king, and directed by 
the same Scripture what manner of man they should choose, 
if they would have God ratify their choice. or that, 





“ Tt is manifest that he is not chosen of God, and ought not to 
be anointed or elected as their king and governor, what title or 
right soever he may scem to have thereunto by civil policy, except 
he be a promoter and seiter forth of God’s laws and glory*.” P.6. 


Ie instructs them to believe that any claim to the sove- 
reignty merely founded upon the laws of the realm, ‘is not 
tolerable amongst them that bear the name of God's people, 
with whom his laws should have chief authority +: ¢P, 7. 
that, by the ordinance of God, 


** No other kings or rulers ought to be chosen to rule over ws, 
but such as will seek his honour.and glory, and will command and 
do nothing contrary to his law. For they be God’s servants and 
lieutenants, for which cause they may be reverenced, doing their 
duty ; but if they will abuse his power, lifting themselves up above 
God, and above their brethren, to draw them to idolatry, and to 
oppress them and their country; then they are no more to be 
obeyed in any commandments tending to that.end, but to be con- 
temned as vile serjeants, in comparison of the high judge and 





* Goodman on Obedience, p. 51. + Ibid, .p. 53. 
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magistrate; who ought to do nothing but as they are commanded. 
by the’ high judge and superior power, according to the law *,” 
> 


The Dean has well observed, that, 


*“ We cannot judge corrrectly of the natural tendency of the 
above precepts, unless we remember, and England has melancholy 
reason to remember, that, according to preachers of doctrines im- 
ported from Geneva, the expression, ‘ God’s daws,’ ought to be un- 
derstood to mean the Calvinistic system, the support of * God’s 
glory,’ the promotion of that system: that to maintain the Church 
of England as by law established, is ({ do not say according to all, - 
but according to vast numbers of those preachers) to draw the 
people to idolatry: and, finally, that the votaries of Calvinism are, 


in these latter times, the true Israel of God, the exclusively evangee 
lical, the elect, the godly.” P.9. 


But the import of these precepts is not left to be thus col 
lected by implication. 


“The Geneva oracle of Christian duty, thus proceeds to an- 
nounce ‘the words of the Errrnav’ to the Calvinists.: * It is not 
only the office af Apostles and preachers to resist; but the duty 
likewise of all others, according to their estate and vocation f. 
Repent, O country!’ (viz. England) * your unlawful obedience, 
and now at last turn to the Lord your God {.’—* Both by God's 
laws, and man’s laws, she’ (viz. Queen Mary) ‘ ought to be 
punished with death, as an open idolatress in the sight of God; and 
a cruel murderer of his saints, before men.”? P. i0. 


Perhaps the circumstances under which this book was writ- 
ten and sanctioned, may, with some, plead in extenuation 
of its violent and revengeful spirit: but surely they cannot 
justify, though they may account for such a tone 2nd temper. 

an was a Christian minister, and it ill became him to 
pervert the holy word of God into an instrument of ven- 
geance ; or to preach treason and murder out of the Gospel 
of Him, who “ came not to destroy men’s lives but to save 
them.” ‘The gross perversions of Rcaigtare, in which these 
preachers of rebellion did not scruple to indulge, have thrown 
a shade of peculiar horror over all their teaching and pro- 
ceedings. e example was given by Goodman. 


“* They represent the injuactions of St. Paul §, (Rom, xiii. 1, 2 ) 
and of St. Peter jj, (1 Pet. ii. 13, 14.) as quite inconclusive against 
their system. They consider also the example of our Redeemer, 
who commanded Peter to put up his sword, after he had struck 





* Goodman on Obedience, p. 57. 59. + Ibid, p. 77 
t Ibid, 82, § Ibid, p. 107. yj tbid, p. 1 
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the High Priest’s servant, as supplying no valid objection. ‘ It was 
suited,’ say they, to the peculiar office of the Saviour, which was in 
all points spiritual. It is not good reason to conclude, that the magis- 
trates, and other inferior officers, ought not to use the temporal sword 
in defence of religion, because Christ would not suffer Peter to fight 
with the temporal sword ; but rather, as Christ requireth of Peter and 
of all the rest, the faithful use of the spiritual sword, wherewith 
they are charged ; even so may not they escape judgment and the 
curse of God, which use not the temporal sword committed unto 
them, with all endeavour, in the defence of God's glory and his 
Church ; wherewith every man is charged according to his vocation 
and power, none excepted *. The godly are afterward assured, with 
reference to the persecution by Queen Mary’s government, that, 
whereas, the kings or rulers are become altogether blasphemers of 
God, and oppressors and murderers of their subjects; then ought 
they to be accounted no more for kings or lawful magistrates, but 
as private men; and to be examined, accused, condemned, and 
eyprewee by the law of God, whereunto they ate, and ought to 

e subject: and being convicted and punished by that law; 2 is 
not man’s, but God's doing ¢.” YP. 11. 


It may be said that the teaching of Goodman and his as- 
sociates, the brutal violence of Knox, and the traitorous les- 
sons of Buchanan, may be attributed to the character of the 
individuals, operated upon by the irritation of the times; 
but that further proof is required, before we can in fairness 
represent their peculiar doctrines or proceedings to have 
been the fruits of their Genevan instruction. To this it will 
be answered, that Calvin himself deliberately and repeatedly 
maintained the same opinions, defended the same measures, 
and proved at all times the willing, nay the officious protector 
and supporter of those who taught and upheld them. And 
the further we proceed in the eventful history of those 
troubles, which never ceased to afflict both England and 
Scotland from the date of the publications of Goodman, 
Knox, and Buchanan, until they ended in the Rebellion ; 
the more prominent shall we find the Calvinistic preachers, 
who continually, and almost exclusively, devoted their ta- 
lents and exertions to the inculcation of these principles, 
and the recommendation and defence of these practices to 
their most atrocious exterit. In the sixth section of his first 
Chapter, the Dean has brought forward evidence of, the 
principles of reform maintained by Calvin. He says that 
“no reasonable doubt can be entertained of Calvin’s having 
approved of ‘the doctrines of Goodman ; at least according to 
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the explanation given of them by this divine before the Lords 
of Queen Elizabeth’s council.” (p. 63.) ‘That explanation 
will be best understood by the following extract. 


‘* He stated to the Lords of Queen Elizabeth’s council, that he 
fully acknowledged her authority; and admitted that good and godly 
women may lawfully govern kingdoms: that he did not mean to 
assert in his publication, that a ‘ private person’ (let the reader re- 
member the expression, as it will be requisite to notice it particu. 
larly, in the mandates of Calvin himself) that a private person 
might lawfully have put Queen Mary to death: or that the people 
have an original inherent authority to punish wicked magistrates : 
or that God ordinarily commissions the people to promote his ser- 
vice by force; or that he ordinarily puts the sword into their hands 
to reform the Church and State*.’’ ‘ Thus the execution of the 
persecuting and rebellious mandates from Geneva, was to be re- 
served for an occasion, which Calvinistic preachers might consider 
sufficiently extraordinary to justify their enforcement. No private 
person could lawfully put his sovereign to death: but, (said the 
Geneva divines) when one of the elect is stirred up by the spirit for 
the work of reform ; called by God, like a Phineas or a Jehu, he no 
Jonger acts as a private person, but as commissioned by Providence, 
A fanatical populace following their fanatical leaders in rebellion 
and devastation, are to be considered (according to the Geneva 
doctrine) as instruments of God who has put the sword into their 
hands for the purpose of reform, provided their Calvinistic preach- 
ers shall announce to them, that the time for their performing suck 
duties has arrived, and that they are called by Providence to arms, ' 
on account of extraordinary circumstances. This is really the 
amount of Goodman's explanation. We shall find it, in effect, the 
doctrine of Calvin himself. It was the explanation given by the 
great Rebellion: may the time never arrive, when Geneva divinity 
shall have such an expositor again.” P. 62. 


In his Sermon on Deuteronomy xvii. 14—18, Calvin 
“‘ vilifies hereditary government ;” ‘‘ condemns an hereditary 
monarchy,” and ‘‘ describes the election of kings and other 
governors, in opposition to an hereditary government, as the 
result of God’s grace conferred on a people.” (p. 68.) In his 
Sermon on Deuteronomy xiii. 6—L1, he strongly inculcates, 
as a sacred duty, the persecution, even unto death, of all 
‘** who trouble the Church of God,” or “ seek to overthrow 
or deface the true religion.” (p. 71, 72.) And, respecting the 
means of carrying these persecuting maxims into effect, the 
following observations occur in the same sermon. 








* * Collin’s Eccles. Hist.” Vol. II. p. 440, 
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“ If God giveth us not the mean, to rid away the evil, as soon 
as we could, then must we be sorry and have patience. But, when 
things are evident, and there is no other let than want of courage ; 
then, if we be cold and lazy, and shut our eyes, because we be loth 
to sustain displeasure: as if a man should say, I will not be too 
forward, lest I be left in the briars; lest I pay for the shot when 
I have entered into such a quarrel, for I see that such fellows are 
full of revenge, and may easily be even with me: when we use 
such cowardliness, then must we abide the penalty of it. And 
surely it isa great grace of God, to have-power to redress a mis- 
chief that hath been known of long before; and, therefore, ‘it 
must not be let slip, without providing for it in time convenient. 
Moreover we must hear what a simple shift it is to allege pit; 
when men mar all things, by giving cause of offence *.” (p. 76. 
Again ** Our Lord commanded all these nations,” (viz of Ca- 
naan) * to be rooted out, and put to the sword and havock, with- 
out avy mercy at all. For, they were no such enemies, as had 
done any special wrong to the people of Israel; but they were 
enemies to God: yea, and enemies -already condemned, by the 
space of four hundred years before. The thing then which we 
have to remember, at the sight of this fair looking-glass of the 
Amortites, Hittites, Canaanites, Perizzites,- Jebusites, and the 
like, is to consider with ourselves, that‘if God, any time, do let 
men alone, as though he had laid the reins on their neck; it is no 
consequent, that, therefore, he acquitteth them, and that their sins 
shall escape unpunished. No, no, but he waiteth for them with 
patience, and in the end they must come to their account. And, 
therefore, let it not trouble us, when we see that our Lord pu- 
nisheth not the wicked first; let it not be a mean to draw us to 
follow their example: but let us patiently abide God's leisure ; 
until he work, and until the convenient time be come, for him to . 
execute his wrath+.? The tendency of such precepts is too ob- 
vious. They contained an evident and awful warning, of the 
dangers attendant on the spreading of Calvinism, in a country cir- 
cumstanced as England was—shall I add, in a country circum- 
stanced as England is? The warning was too long neglected. 
The system at last appeared to have gradually attained that 
* strength’ and * power’ so much wished for by its founders and 
teachers. The ‘ elect,’ or the ‘ godly,’ conceived that there was 
* no other let than want of courage,’ to root out the Amorites, and 
all their superstitions from the land. They felt ‘ that great grace of 
Giod, power to redress the mischief.’ The ‘ convenient time’ scemed 
to have arrived: and accordingly the ‘ elect’ were assured by their 
preachers, that the Lord was beginning to ‘ work,’ and ta ‘ ez- 
ecute his wrath.’ ‘The train was laid; and firebrands were not 
wanting to produce the terrible explosion.”” P. 77. | 





* “Calvin on Deuteronomy,” p. 548, 549. 
t ** Calvin on Deuteronomy,” p. 728. 
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Aware that the disciples of Calvin may object, that there 
are portions of his most admired work, his *‘ Institutes,” which’ 
are not consistent with the doctrines taught on this subject 
in his sermons, and his commentary; the Dean proceeds to 
shew that this inconsistency is apparent only, but not real ; 
and that all the injunctions to obey the king, and the civil 
magistrates, and to preserve the eg peace, which may be 
found in that work, are so qualified by especial reservations 
in favour of persuns particularly commissioned to the work of 
vengeance, as to remoye every obstacle which they may seem 
to interpose in the way of rebellious fanaticism. 


“In the midst of the precepts of obedience, which Calvin de- 
livers in his Institutes, he comforts the ‘ elect,’ in words which de- 
serve our observation. ‘ Here God’s wonderful goodness, power, 
and providence, appear: for, sometimes of his servants he raiseth 
up open revengers, and furnishes them with his commandment to 
take vengeance on their unjust government, and to deliver Ais 
people, many ways oppressed, out of their miserable distress. Such 
men, when they were, by the lawful calling of God, sent to do 
such acts in taking arms against kings, did not violate that ma- 
jesty which is placed in kings by the ordinance of God: but being 
armed from heaven, they subdued the less power with the greater, 
like as it is lawful for kings, to punish their lords under them. 
Now, what criterion of the divine commission to deposers and pu-. 
nishers of kings in Christian states, does Calvin establish as neces- 
sary to justify their proceedings? Does he require any external 
sensible miracle, to evince the extraordinary providential call to 
the executjen of that, which the laws of man term rebellion, and 
which the Gospel has so pointedly and repeatedly forbad, under 
the most awful denunciations? No—but he cautions his Joshuas 
and, his Jehus, not to proceed rashly; but to act prudently and in. 
time convenient, and to be sure that they are stirred by the Divine 
Spirit. Even in his commentary on the never to be forgotten pre-. 
cept of peace and mercy, delivered by the Son of God, *‘ Ye know 
not what spirit ye are of,’ (Luke ix. 55.) he reserves to the inspired 
champions of Calvinism, the privilege of exterminating the. re- 
probate.’ Let the principal parts of his commentary on this lesson 
of divine benignity, speak for themselves. ‘It behoveth him, 
whosoever he be, that attempteth any thing, that he be well assured, 
with himself, that he have the Spirit of God for his author and 
guide, and that he be Jed with a right and pure instinct of him. 
The Spirit itself shall govern us, by counsel and wisdom, that we 
do nothing beside our duty, nor beyond our calling : also that we 
attempt not any thing, but wisely and conveniently. Christ also’ 
blameth his disciples, because they were far from the spirit of Elias: 
Elias executed the judgment of God, which wes commanded him 
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by the Spirit of God; but these men, not by the commandment 
of God, but by the provocation of the flesh, are carried to seek 
revenge. Therefore the examples of the Saints are no defence 
to us; except the same spirit dwell in us, which directed them.” 
** Here we have much about the Spirit; and a caution against 
private revenge; but not one word against promoting the cause of 
the Gospel by fire and sword. The Calvinists are not reminded 
that Ev/ias acted under a dispensation of rigour, but that the Chris- 
tian dispensation is one of grace and mercy. Nay, they are not 
even referred to the next verse, which fully explains our Redeemer’s 
divine precept of peace: ‘the Son of Man came not to destroy 
men’s lives, but to save them.’ Calvin omits all notice of this 
verse, in his commentary on the above passage in St. Luke’s.Gos- 
pel. Such an omission may excite the astonishment of many: but 
Calvin’s mind was enslaved to his persecuting system; and the last 
verse cited, if taken in the connection m which it stands, would 
have directly contradicted his systen*. This consideration may 
abate the sentiments of surprise, at Calvin's palpable misrepresen- 
tation, in the mind of a reader who reflects on the weakness of | 
human nature. But, let us remember, that the amount of Calvin’s 
commentary, on this mdést obvious prehibition of the use of the: 
sword, for the alleged purpose of promoting Christianity, is this : 
Calvinists are enjoined to be well assured, when they attempt.a 
thine, that they are guided by the same Spirit, which directed Eiias ; 
and they are reminded, that this Spirit will make them act wisely 
and conveniently : also, that it will lead them to execute, not their 
private revenge, but the judgments of God. If this position raises 
the slightest bar to the sanguinary violence of fanaticism, I cannot 
discover it. All fanatics, in their work of destruction, «imagine 
themselves executing the judgments of God :. they are @Boussured 
that they are directed by the Divine Spirit ; and perffaps their 
operations might frequently be the less dangerous, the less wisely 
and conveniently they are performed. The only wisdom that can 
accompany their violence, is that worldly wisdom which may con- 
tribute fatally to their success.”” P. 82. 


Those who are too much attached to the Calvinistic system | 
to allow any stigma to attach to it, have endeavoured to 
defend it at the expence of Calvin himself. ‘They admit the 
violent and persecitting spirit by which he was actuated, they 
deplore the merciless precepts which are to be found in some 
parts 6f his writings, and were too well exemplified*in his 
conduct ; but they observe, and so far truly, that these were 
persecuting times ; that all parties then proceeded to extre- 
mities, whicli all would now equally abhor ; and that it is nat 


. 


*« The Bishop of Lincoln has pointed out a very remarkable instance, of the 
subjugation of Calvin's mind to his,system. (Refutation of Calvinism, note ia 
p. 541.") : 
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fair to judge Calvin, by aseverer rule than we apply to our 
own Reformers ; or to vilify his doctrinal system-as sanguinary 
and rebellious, because his own ardent. temper led him to 
resist authorities, and put his enemies to death; while we 
impute no blame to our own'Church, because some of the 
leaders jn her reformation were implicated in the guilt of per- 
secution. But in this ‘argument there is far more plausibility 
than truth. Neither the system of Calvin, nor the doctrine, 
of the Church of England, can be vale judged by the per- 
sonal character and conduct of their framers, but by their 
own manifest tendency and feeorded effects. ‘The principles 
of the Church of England are, directly,.opposed. to, violence 
of every kind, whether exhibited in, resistance ,of, authority, 
or in vengeance against av enemy; and her uniform medera- 
tion, her unshaken loyalty, her unparalleled toleration, are 
the legitimate produce of her doctrines. . | 

But, if we carefully examine the system inculeated by the 
Reformer of Geneva, we shall soon discover the seeds of 
that evil fruit, upon whose bitterness this Church and nation 
was destined so long and painfully to feed. : 

The. following just observations release us from the neces- 
sity of dwelling longer on this ungrateful theme, 


*. The fundamental: doctrines of Calvinism, which immediately 
relate to the nature of the illumination and efficacy, of the Divine 
Spirit acting on the soul of the elect, naturally tend to produce 
fanaticism, and to engender a pretension to infallibility, The doc- 
trines also of election and reprobation, as announced from Geneve, 
have obviously a near connection with the enthusiastic spirit. Zea- 
lous advocates for Calvinism have uniformly presumed that they 
themselves were amongst the number, whom they designated as 
‘ the elect,? Enthusiasts embrace such an elevating persuasion, 
with peculiar facility: while, at the same time, those feelings, 80 
congenial with their tempers, are excited and gratified—pride in 
the peculiar favour of heaven, which they imagine to beshewn to 
themselves; and triumph over the supposed reprobate. These 
doctrines of election and reprobation, are also calculated to augment 
the mischievous efficacy, which circumstances may give to the ima- 
te infallibility, ‘and real fanaticism of their enthusiastic votaries. 

e have. seen, in the sermons preached to the Puritan Commons, 
by some. of the most distinguished, and by no means the least mo- 
derate of their Calvinistic vines tote specimens of the uses made 
of those doctrines. The tenet also concerning the necessity of 
human actions, naturally resulting from the Calvinistic doctrine of 
predestination, was soy an. efficient instrument of their schemes, 
by the rebel fanatics and bypocsites. Well the artful Cromwell 
knew its powerful efficacy. ‘ Shguld any one,’ said he to the elect 
Commons, and through them to = rest of the elect rebels in the 
5 
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country, ‘ have voluntarily proposed to bring back the King to 
egies I should have regarded him as the greatest traitor : 

t since Providence and necessity havé cast us upon it, I will pray 
to God for a blessing on your counsels.’ But, the doctrines of . 
divine absolute decrees, and of the consequent necessity of human 
actions, were fatal topicks of declamation, with all the preachers of 
rebellion in those unhappy times.’’ ‘ Violence and. persecution 
are evils, naturally resulting from the very foundations of the Cal- 
vinistic system, whenever a conjuncture Sleleammelseaes may favour 
the operation of those evils. | 

“« The elect Israelites of England, in the Rebel- 
lion, were generally not educated in the Church of » as the 
framer of their peculiar system of Christianity was. The seeds of 
Geneva i 4 sown in their minds, had the advantage of a soil, 
free (it is to be supposed) from the Badylonish mixture they so 
much abhorred, And yet, when they had obtained the strength 
and power looked to, they rose against the legal authorities of the 
State; and spread throughout their country, the horrors of a_ 
dreadful persecution—they did not seize brands from the furnace 
of sane oet they snatched swords from the armoury of Cal- 
vinism. - 86. ' 


The sections in which the author further illustrates his 
position by citations from the works of Knox and Buchanan, 
are deserving of serious and attentive perusal. But we must 
here close the volume for the present; we shall resume the 
subject in our next number, by giving our readers some in- 
sight into that interesting portion of the volume, in which the 
opinions that were permitted to obscure the glory of the Re- 
formation, and to prove a constant source of contention and 
division among Protestants, are shewn in full and uninter- 
rupted action; producing effects, which we may hope and 
believe, neither Calvin himself anticipated, nor any Calvinist 
of the present day will reflect upon without humiliation and 
sorrow. 


( To be continued. ) 


Arr. VIII. Further Considerations on the Currency, &c. 


&e. By the Earl of Lauderdale. Constuble and Co. 
Edinburgh. 1819. i 


IX. A Letter to the Right Hon. Robert Peel, M.P. for 
the University of Oxford, on the pernicious Effects of a 
variable Standard of Value, &c. By one of his Consti- 
tuents. Murray. 1819, : 
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X. -A Letter addressed to the Right Hon. Robert Peel, &c. 
late Chairman of the Committee of Secrecy, inted to 

_ consider of the State of the Bank of England, with Re- 

_ ference to the iency of the Resumption of Cash 
Payments at the Period jixed by Law. By Samuel 
Turner, Esq. F.R.S. 1819. 


XI. Dangers of an entire al of the Bank Restriction 
Act; anda Plan suggested for obviating them. By John 
Wray, Esq. Rivingtons. 1819. 


XII. Proposals for an economical and secure Currency, 
&c. &c. By David Ricardo, Esq. Murray. 1819. 


We have been told of a certain Scottish king, who, being at 
a loss to understand why the administration of justice in civil 
cases should be attended with so much difficulty and delay, 
resolyed on one occasion to preside on the bench in person, 
in order to discover, if it were possible, whence proceeded 
those quirks and mystifications in legal matters, which were 
wont so frequently to puzzle the regular judges. The cause 
was accordingly opened in the presence of his Majesty, and 
the ground of the plaintiff's wrongs laid before him with suit- 
able eloquence and professional skill. The king listened, 
and was carried along by the oratory of the counsel ; nodding 
assent to every conclusion which the speaker thought fit to 
establish. It was, in short, a clear case; and the facility 
with which it might be determined, only added to his surprise, 
why judges should be so slow of comprehension, But hardly 
was the royal mind made up to give a speedy award and 
exemplary damages, when behold a gentleman in a black 
robe, with a mild face and a most winning address, besought 
the monarch to listen for a single moment to the defence 
which he was about to make in behalf of one of the most loyal 
of his Majesty’s subjects. It was impossible not to grant so 
reasonable and customary a boon. The advocate then be 

in his best manner; flattered the exalted president of the 
court, extolled his wisdom, his. patience, and the unerring 
soundness of his judgment; and was certain that nothing be- 
sides a short statement of facts could be necessary to enable 
him to form a correct opinion on the case under consideration. 
The ear of the sovereign was again arrested ; and the speech 
for the defendant proceeded smoothly along through all the 
mazes of sophistry into which the orator found it:expedient 
to conduct his hearers. It was now that the king found him- 


self bewildered, confounded, and perplexed ; an according! rdingly 
-being asked for his opinion by the senior judge who sat by 
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him, the sapient ruler was pleased to pronounce to the no 
small amusement of the wags below, that “ baith the carles 
were right.” But, added his Majesty, put out all the lawyers, 
and let me hear the two principals speak for themselves ; 
they will not be able to bamboozle me with their glib tongues, 
and we shall see at length where justice lies. The expe- 
riment succeeded. The king was fortunate enough-to pro- 
nounce an equitable sentence; but he never appeared on the 
bench again, to expose the deficiencies in logic or in law, ~ 
To compare great things with small, we were somewhat in 
the predicament of this northern prince, when we began to 
study minutely the very intricate question which respects the 
policy of resuming cash payments. Nor could we derive any 
assistance from those who pretended to know most about it, 
and who by speeches and pamphlets embraced every oppor- 
tunity to open the eyes of the public to a perception of their 
real interest, and of the true policy of the measure in agita- 
tion. For example, of a score of pamphleteers, whose pro- 
ductions are now spread out before us, there are not two who 
entertain the same opmion on any one point; and what is 
more, the very facts which are urged by the one side for 
compelling the Bank to pay in cash, are mer by the 
other party to recommend a continuance of the restriction 
act. Our practical men, again, are as far from unanimity, as 
those who have given their sentiments through the press, 
Banker is arrayed against banker, and stock-jobber against 
stock-jobber ; and, in one word, the collective wisdom of our 
gigantic metropolis, like the mgredients of chaos, has been 
tound to be, on this subject at least, all discord and jarring. 


‘* Frigida pugnabant calidis, humentia siccis, 
Mollia cum duris, sine pondere habentia pondus.”® 


Nay, we have been even less harmonious in our views than 
chaos was in its movements ; for some of our figuring cha- 
racters have been lot at one time and cold at another, without 
clanging either their temperament or their climate; whilst 
the things habentia ee and those sine pondere are seen 
shifting their places lke chaff in a windy day, and fluttering 
and fl ghting all through wether, in defiance’ of every law of 
‘gravity, and every principle of consistence and consolidation, 

In this state of things, though there may be little discredit 
in maintaining this month what we may have to oppose the 
next, stll we are determined to speak guardedly ; and’ to 
Core, no farther either in the way of argument or inference, 

an we are certain we shall be borne out by the soundest 
principles of political economy. And since we ‘have mén- 
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tioned this science, we may add im support of its authority, 
that, amid all the fickleness and new light of the times, those 
persons who have allowed themselves to be guided by its 
principles, have, from first to last, been of the same mind 
as to the effect of the system which has been pursued in 
money matters, since 1797, and also as to the expediency of 
some such measure as that which has recently been adopted 
hy the two Houses of Parliament. 

Our readers are aware that the main question now before 
the public has for its object to determine whether the Bank 
of England, inthe course of their transactions with Govern- 
ment and the eGantry at large, could issue such a number of — 
notes as would materially depress the value of our serine | 
medium below that of the rest of Europe, or at least of 
such nations as use the precious metals for conducting their 
mercantile affairs. We say this is the main question, because 
all the enquiries which have been set on foot with the view of 
ascertaining to what extent the above effect may have been 
produced at certain periods and in particular circumstances, 
are only of importance in so far as they tend to illustrate the 
general problem now stated. 

It may seem strange that it should ever have occurred to 
reflecting men, as a thing which admitted of doubt, that the 
circulating medium may be so far increased, as to lower its 
value universally, if it be one that is common to all countries, 
such as gold and silver; or to lower its value in that particular 
country where it is issued, if it be composed of a material 
which is not recognized every where else, such as paper, 
leather, or shells. For, although it may not be possible to 
ascertain with precision what is the proportion which ought 
to subsist bétween the amount of the circulating medium and 
that of all the goods to be bought and sold by means of it, in 
any given country, there can be no doubt but that there is a 
ratio between these two things; and that of conrse the former 
may exist in excess, and it may exist in deficiency. Ad- 
mitting this principle, which we think cannot be called in 
question, the Ofiviuus and necessary effect of a deficient cir- 
culation will be te lower the nominal price of every thing which 
is transferred by means of it from one occupant to another, 
whilst the corresponding effect of a superabundant circulation 
will be to raise prices in the exact proportion of its excess, 
Viewed in relation to the precious metals, the operation of 
this law was most conspicuously manifested when South 
America first poured her treasures into Spain; whence they 
xtadually spread themselves over the whole of Europe, pro- 
ducing the same effect wherever they were received, ‘in pror 
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portion to the extent of theif influx: whilst with regard toa 
paper circulation, again, the principle has been fully illus- 
trated, and with much more fatal consequences, in France, 
Russia, Austria, and Denmark. 

We require not to be reminded that there is a vast differ- 
ence between the regular commercial transactions of the Bank 
of England, and the despotic acts of a needy or profligate go- 
vernment; nevertheless we are prepared to maintain, that 
the effect of an excessive circulation will be the same, in 
whatever way the excess may be produced—whetber by a 
shower of gold from above, or by a copious supply from the 
mines beneath, by an issue of paper froma national Exchequer, 
or from a national Bank. ‘There may be a difference in the 
mode of sending it forth, and in giving a sanction to its tem- 
porary value ; but if the quantity issued shall be greater than 
can be readily and profitably absorbed by the natural demands 
of trade, the effect will soon shew itself in an incipient 
depreciation of its value, proceeding from less to more in the 
precise ratio of the excess. 

Still, it has been asserted, and it continues to be asserted, 
that the paper issued by the Bank of England cannot be 
depreciated, inasmuch as it always represents real property, 
existing somewhere; which property is to be regarded asa 
pledge and security to the public, that the representative 
symbol, called a bank note, only stands in the place of a com- 
modity not so convenient as itself for the purposes of trade, 
but possessing all the value which it is made to express. 
Mr. a for example, reminds us that Bank notes are 
issued first of,all upon coin and bullion, by which we under- 
stand the assets or capital of the corporation; secondly, upon 
Government securities, or Exchequer bills: and here, says 
he, they become the shadows or representatives of a certain 
pene of the anticipated revenue of the pease! f and lastly, 

ank notes are issued upon regular commercial paper of ex- 
change, or what is more commonly called mercantile bills ; 
and whenever, he adds, a bank note is issued upon such bill, 
a transferable security, founded upon real transactions, and 
representing some real commodity, as far as the Directors 
can discriminate real from fictitious paper, and another but 
more easily divisible paper or credit substituted in its stead. 
From all this, he concludes that there is no new capital 
created by the issue of bank notes ; but that the notes merely 
represent capital or property already in existence. 
ere is a gross fallacy in the very notion upon which this 
reasoning is founded ; and nothing can prove its absurdity 
more plainly than the consideration that the defence which 
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it holds out for a permanent restriction Act, will apply 
equally well to the policy of France and Denmark, when they 
issued their loads of paper-money. For even in the case of 
the French assignats, the paper represented for the timé at 
least, the commodity for which it was given in payment; and 
the matter it is clear can never be otherwise, unless we ima- 
gine that some mad despot shall insist upon giving away his 
government securities for nothing We all know that in the 
case of mercantile property there may be bills discounted to 
the amount of ten times its value; and thus a lot of sugar or 


cotton worth 10,000/. may be represented in bank notes by 


- 100,0007. A sells the sugar to B, gets his bill and discounts 


it: B the next day sells the sugar to C, gets his bill and dis- 
counts it: C sells it to D, gets.a bill and discounts it: and all 
this may be done in one week or in one day. We have 
known a cargo of colonial produce pass through ten hands in 
nearly as few hours, before it reached the shop of the re- 
tailer; in which case there were of course ten bills drawn 
and accepted, and bank notes to ten times the amount of the 
first purchase sent afloat. in the mercantile world. This, 
we admit, is rather a singular instance of commercial folly ; 
still we do not see how the Bank is to be certified that all 
the transactions of which she is the instrument are bona fide 
transferences of property. Commercial paper too often re- 
resents credit, instead of property: and here, to use the 
anguage of Mr. Turner, it will in too many cases be nothing 
better than the shadow of ashadow. Indeed, the great object 
of banking establishments in general, is to lend upon certain 
terms, not actual wealth, but credit alone; and in flourishing 
states of commerce accordingly when the whole mercantile 
world hangs upon opinion, there are scarcely any limits which 
will not be found too narrow for the confidence which credit 
inspires. If, therefore, the Bank of England had habitually 
acted upon the principle which Mr. Turner deems so safe; 
of giving money wherever there appeared property to meet 
it, their issues, instead of thirty millions, must frequently 
have exceeded five times that amount. This, then, is no 
criterion whereby to determine the limits of a legitimate pa- 
per currency. , 
Nor is the standard afforded by Government security, or 
Exchequer bills, more worthy of reliance.. These are, says 
Mr. Turner, ‘“ shadows or representatives of a certain por- 
tion of the anticipated revenue of the country ;” that is to 
say, they represent wealth not yet in being, a species of one 
of the genera in the visionary regions of ontology, which 
must be supposed to cast their shadows before. Now sup- 
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pose that instead of ten or twelve millions of Exchequer bills 
the Bank were to contract for sixty millions, and to issue 
notes to this latter amount, would it not strike even Mr. Tur- 
ner that there would be a manifest risk of an excessive paper 
circulation; and yet the security is as good as could be 
wished for, and the notes would all of them represent “a 
portion of the anticipated revenue.” It is not enough there- 
fore that the Bank directors shall feel themselves prepared 
to justify their proceedings to the Court of Proprietors, and 
to lay before them good pledges for all their issues and ac- 
commodations: the chief questions still remains to be an- 
swered for the satisfaction of the public, and this respects 
the effect which their issues may have had on the general 
circulation of the country. The directors may have been 
accommodating to the Government, and serviceable to nu- 
merous merchants and provincial bankers; but all this does 
not supersede the important enquiry, as to whether such li- 
beral conduct may not have lowered, the value of money all 
over the kingdom. 

What, then, it may be asked, is the proper standard for 
ascertaining the Jegitimate boundaries of a paper currency ? 
There is no other, we think, than the very simple quality 
now to be mentioned, and which has, indeed, been uniformly 
regarded as essential to a sound representative currency, 
namely, that it shalf at home and abroad be esteemed equal 
in value to the wealth which it represents. According to 
this view of tle subject, as long as a five pound note and 
five shillings are equal to five guineas, there has been no 
over issue of paper: and the first symptoms of excess may 
be accurately marked by the tendency which the paper shews 
to fall short of the gold when estimated in the general mar- 
ket of Europe. This doctrine, which till lately was exces- 
sively unpopular and discredited in this country, will appear 
very natural when we call to mind that, notwithstanding 
all the intricacy of commercial dealings in modern times, 
the settling of accounts and balancing of payments among 
all the merchants of Europe, still bears a reference to their 
old principle of weighing out a certain quantity of the pre- 
cious metals, of a certain fineness, when they met to dis- 
charge their debts. Guineas, dubloons, louis d’ors, and dol- 
lars, are denominations of money which answer very well 
tle purposes which they were meant to serve in domestic 
traffic but weight and quality are the only considerations 
attended to in the large arrangements of foreign trade, and 
however much the intermediate steps may be calculated to 
conceal thisfrom our view, there can be no doubt that such is 
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the fact. If, therefore, the paper which circulates in an 
country has ceased to secure for the hofder, upon demand, 
the weiglit of standard gold which it professes to represent, 
it is from that moment liable to depreciation ; and will thénce- 
forth be estimated not according to the name which it bears, 
but according to tlie amount of the precious metal which it 
will enable the holder to purchase in the market. The fo- . 
reign merchant who holds a bill payable in England, appre- — 
ciates its contents not from tlie number of pounds sterling 
receivable im paper, but from the ounces of gold for which 
it can be sold on ’Change, or negociated in his own country. 
And thus it is why the foreign exchanges have been so long 
and so. seriously unfavourable to the British merchant. 

But it has been said in reply to the reasoning which we 
have just stated, that the price of gold rose and left the 
bank note at its former value, and that the bank note-did not 
fall when compared with other commodities. ‘This observa- 
tion, however, will-be of no weight as soon as we allow our- 
selves to reflect that if bank paper had been always convert- 
ible into gold, the one could neither have risen, nor fallen 
from the other. The shadow, according to Mr. ‘Turner's 
phraseology, would in all cases have been tantamount to the 
substance ;’and as gold would have been no better than paper, 
it would not in ofdinary cases, have disappeared or become 
dearer. Indeed, there is-absurdity in the very imagination, 
that a bank note, promising to pay cash on demand, ts capable 
of sustaining a. variation in its value, compared with that 
of the coin which it promisés to pay. For what is a bank 
note but an obligation to give to the person who presents it a 
certain portion ef gold or of silver, certified by the mints 
to be of a given weight and fineness; while, therefore, it 
continues to command the immediate possession of the coin 
which it promises to pay, it must- be equal in value to the. 
quantity of bullion contained in that coin. In confirmation 
of this opinion itis remarked by Lord Lauderdale that, during 
the gradual and extensive diminution i value which the pre- 
cious metals sustained in the course of the last century, bank 
notes fell in value in the same proportion with gold and silver, 
uniformly continuing equivalent to the quantities of these 
metals contained in the coin which they promised to pay. 

Again, the opinion that bank paper has ‘a value of its own, 
independent of what it derives from representing a certain 
portion of bullion, proceeds on the very unconstitutional as- 
sumption that yalue can be conferred by pa It is 
well known, however, that neither the crown nor the parlia- 
ment can permanently assign a different’ value to fold or. 
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silver from what they bear in the general market of the world ; 
and moreover, that since the days of Edward VI. no attempt 
of this nature has been made in England. Kings in despotic 
countries have only shewn their met and their wickedness by 
presuming to affix an arbitrary value to their coins; for in 
spite of every penalty that could be devised, the currency 
was found in the course of a very short time to fall to the 
alue of the precious metal which it contained. 

It is rather amusing that we should find so many obstacles 
in admitting that paper may be depreciated in this country, 
when we so readily grant that it has been depreciated in all 
others where it has been largely employed. In all foreign 
nations as the Earl of Lauderdale justly observes; where 
paper has differed in value from the coins which it promises 
to pay on demand, the difference betwixt the value of the 
coins and of the paper has been held by “oar “merchants, 
and admitted by those of the country in which it was issued, 
to be an accurate measure of the depreciation of the paper. 


«¢ Such is at present,’’ continues his lordship, “ the situation of 
the paper issued at Petersburgh and at Lisbon, as well as at Vienna 
and Copenhagen. When, therefore, we are desired to believe that 
the difference in value betwixt coin and the paper of the Bank of 
England, arise from an augmentation of the value of gold and silver, 
our assent is demanded to this proposition, That although univer- 
sally throughout the rest of the world, the difference of value be- 
twixt paper, the payment of which on demand is suspended, and 
the coin it promises to pay, forms the measure of the amount of 
the depreciation of the paper ; yet that in Great Britain, the differ- 
ence of value betwixt coin and paper under similar circumstances, 
denotes the degree in which gold and silver have increased in value. 
Now, though this is a proposition which their wishes and their pre- 
judices may lead the interested and the ignorant to advance and to 
pr 08 yet it cannot be defended, and it is impossible for any man 
of common understanding not to revolt at the inferences which it 
authorizes.” 


In former times we were less squeamish on this head, 
being perfectly ready te admit, that even in England paper 
was capable of a depreciation, when compared with the 
amount of bullion which it professed to represent. In the 
reign of William ILI. when notes of the Bank of England 
differed in value from the sum in coin which they promised 
to pay, this difference was avowedly considered as the mea- 
sure of the depreciation of bank paper ; and a statement of 
it as such was regularly entered in the newspapers. 

Nor does it appear that gold has risen in value, speaking 
of Europe generally, during the last twenty-five years ; but, 
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on the contrary, that it has rather fallen in this respect, 
when compared with other standard commodities, such as 
corn and butcher's meat, even in those countries where the 
necessaries of life are least liable to change. ‘ In France, for 
example, where the Bank continued to pay in specie during 
the whole war, the price of provisions rose considerably ; and 
at this moment, we believe, the money value of such staple 
articles as those we have just named is higher throughout all 
that kingdom than it was before the Revolution. ‘There can 
be no stronger proof, then, that gold was actually falling in 
value in one of the principal nations of the continent, whilst 
it was supposed to be rising here; but it was only as com- 
pared with bank paper, that gold could be said to rise, for 
viewed in reference to any other standard, such as corn, 
sugar, house-rents, or the common eatables, it would have 
been found descending in this country, with full more speed 
than in France or any other partef Europe. 

Why then did gold rise in Great Britain? It rose for 
this very simple reason, that our paper currency was made to 
pass at a great discount in all foreign countries, where bills 
on England were estimated not at the sum for which they 
were drawn, but at the quantity of gold they would purchase 
in the bullion-market : and as a one-pound note, at certain 
periods was not worth more than fifteen or sixteen shillings, 
it followed that an ounce of gold could not be had under five 
pounds of our paper currency. We need not here repeat what 
we have already stated, that, in the wide marketof the world, 
all accounts were to be settled by giving or receiving a cer- 
tain weight of gold of a certain fineness, or by an immediate 
reference to that ancient practice. 

Yo simplify the matter still further, we may go back in 
imagination to those simple times when all trade, foreign and 
domestic, was carried on by means of gold and silver, and 
without the use of any paper whatever, whether Bank notes 
or merchants’ bills; and in such circumstances, it is very 
clear, that any particular country which bought goods from 
another to a greater amount than it sold to the other, would 
at the end of the year have to make up the difference by send- 
ing a quantity ef gold. The balance of trade would, in mo- 
dern phrase, be said to be against the country which has to 
remit in specie ; and if it were similarly situated with regard 
to all other parts of the world, it would soon find it expedient 
to diminish its imports. But we shall imagine that this hypo- 
thetical community.is engaged in commerce with a third coun- 
try, towhich it sends goods to a larger amount than it re- 
ceives in return: in which case, the balance of trade will be 
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favourable to the former, and a remittance in. gold, or silver 
will be receivable when the merchants come to settle their 
accounts. Batt would soon occur. to the practical dealer 
that much troulte and expense might be saved in every par- 
ticular case, were a plan adopted hare the several debtors 
and creditors in any two countries could settle their r tive 
claims by interchanging obligations, and without sending and 
re-sending specie to hquidate every individual debt. This 
would lead to bills of exchange; which are necessarily ex- 
pressed in the terms of the currency, of the country upon 
which they are drawn; a strict reference being had to the 
weight and fineness of the metal of which that currency is 
composed. ‘The first thing tobe ascertained, indeed, is how 
many pieces of the current money of the one country are equal 
to a given number of the other; and this equality being once 
determined, the relation thereby established is denominated 
the par of exchange. Jn all cases, it refers to the weight 
and fineness ‘of the precious. metal, and not at all to the name 
or number of the pieces which constitute the equivalent ; and 
the par, of course, will be found to vary as often as the coin 
of either country shall be discovered to have undergone a de- 
terioration whether from use, from clipping, from adulterating 
the material, or diminishing the weight. : 
Amid the changes incident to commerce, it will sometimes 
happen, as we have already supposed, that one conatry re- 
ceives more goods from another than it sends in returp, and 
consequently has to make up the difference in cash or bullion, 
Let London and Hamburgh be the two places situated as we 
have now described, and let the balance of trade be against 
the former. As, then, London has to remit money to Ham- 
burgh, it will follow that bills payable at Hamburgh will bear 
apremium in London, corresponding to the expense of col- 
lecting and sending gold to that city ; which expense, as it 
seldom exceeds five per cent. on the sum exported, ought to 
be the current measure of the unfavourable balance of trade. 
This is very clear and very simple, Mr, A. of London owes 
Mr. B. of Hamburgh 10,000/. we shall say, and if he can 
purchase a good bill payable in the latter city at a premium 
of five or six per cent. he will make the bargain, and transmit 
the bill to Mr. B. both because he could not send gold at less 
expense, and as it is upon the whole less troublesome, and 
more business-like. But if the bolder of the bill should, in- 
stead of five or six, demand twelve per cent, premium, Mr. iN 
would not hesitate a moment as to the measure which he ought 
to adopt. He would buy gold with his notes, and ship it to 
his correspondent ; paying, as we eat above, four, 
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five, or six, per-cent.. according to circumstances, for freight 
and insurance. : 

The conduct whicli we have here supposed Mr. A. to ee 
would always be pursued. in similar circumstances, provic 
gold could: be had for paper-money without being suljected. 
to a discount ; that is to say, if.a guinea could always be par- 
chased at the rate of a pound-note and one shilling.» But it 
happened oftener than once during the war, that a guinea was 
valued, in Bank paper, at twenty-seven shillings. instead of 
twenty-one; in which condition of our currency, it would 
have been.out of the power of Mr. A. to procure gold, and 
ship it to Hamburgh ander an expense of thirty or thirty-five 
per cent, This was actually the case, during several monihs 
of the years I8LL, 1812, and 1813, when gold varied from 
4l. 17s, to 5l, 10s. aniownce; at which period the exchange 
with Hamburgh vibrated between 23/. 6d. and 28/.. or,. in 
other words, was from. tweaty to thirty-one per cent. against 
us. In these circumstanées, therefore, a bill on, H rgh 
could not be procured in London under a premium, varying 
from 201. to 30/, for every 100/. estimated) in) Bank paper ; 
and every bill drawn on London during that unfavourable 
crisis was depreciated to the same extent, A bill for, L00Z,, 
was not worth more than 70/. or 80/.. when valued, in gold); 
and it circulated, of course, among merchants abroad, at this 
depressed rate. 

ow, if Bank notes had been payable in gold on demand, 
it is very clear that the condition of things which has just 
been described. could never have happened. The greatest 
amount of an unfavourable balance of trade must have been 
limited to the expense of sending gold to our foreign corres- 
pondents ; which expense, as we have repeatedly observed, 
did not usually exceed six pounds on the hundred. Mr, A. 
for €xample, would never have consented to purchase a bill on 
Hamburgh at the rate of 301. per 100/. as premium, if he could 
have procured gold at the Bank for the notes which he had in 
his possession: and it is equally clear, that the premium never 
would have risen above the expense of remitting bullion, 

It is upon the principle which we have now endeavoured to 
explain that the famous Bullion Committee proceeded, in - 
order to make out their point relative to the depreciation of 
Bank of England -; and in this way they certainly suc- 
ceeded in proving, our paper was viewed by foreigners 
exactly in the same light in which we have long viewed the 
paper of Lisbon, Vienna, or, St. Peterburgh—as no longer. 
equal in value to the coin which it originally represcnted, and. 
for which it was issued. . The extent of the depreciation, in-. 
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deed, was by no means so great as in the instance of the go- 
vernment obligations to which we have just referred, nor was 
the chance of a return to par nearly so hopeless in our case as 
in theirs: still the evil originated precisely in the same source, 
and could not fail to be regarded as precisely of the same 
nature, namely, an unwillingness, or an inability in those who 
issued the paper, to take it back again at the value for which 
it was originally put into the hands of the public. 

Those politicians again, who opposed this conclusion, 
argued that Bank paper had not fallen, but that gold had 
risen not only in England, but ell over Europe. ‘* Ce n’est 
pas lassignat qui perd,” exclaimed the French financier, 
“c'est l'argent qui gagne.” It was, however, asked in re- 
turn, to what standard gold had been applied whereby to as- 
certain its comparative rise or fall in value? If the reference 
was had to Bank paper, or to bills of exchange payable in 
Bank paper, the result, it was said, proved nothing ; for the 
rise experienced by those who went to market with such 
money in their hands was, by hypothesis, attributable to the 
depreciation which that money had undergone. If, “on the 
other hand, they assumed, as a criterion, the price of the 
more common merchantable goods, such as corn, meat, and 
cloth, it would be found that gold, so far from rising in value, 
had actually fallen; inasmuch as the price of the necessaries 
of life, which is, in fact, the only standard whereby to measure 
the value of the precious metals, had risen considerably in the 
principal nations of the Continent. Prices at home, too, had 
risen with an unparalleled rapidity during the period of the 
alleged depreciation; and as a proof of this, we have only 
to mention that wheat, which in 1797 sold at 2/. 16s., brought: 
in 1809 no less than 5/. 8s. 10d.—in 1810, 5/. 13s. 4d.—in 
1811, 41. 14s. 6d.—in 1812, 6l. 5s. 5d.—in 1813, 5I. Os. 9d. 
It is manifest, therefore, that gold, compared with every 
thing but bank paper, was becoming cheaper every day, 
whilst compared with paper, it was gradually rising in price 
both at home and abroad. 

From such facts, and such reasoning, it was supposed to’ 
be made out, that Bank of England paper had fallen in value; 
and we see not well how the inference could be challenged.’ 
It was, however, quite a different question whether, during 
the war, and under the immense pressure occasioned by tax- 
ation, and an unprecedented public expenditure, it would ’ 
have been advisable to return to cash payments. The bul- 
lionists answered in the affirmative, and in this, we are posi- 
tive, they were grossly mistaken; for, there is nothing con- 
nected with the investigation in which they were employed, - 
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that admits of greater certainty than that the resumption of 
cash payments must have led to a diminution of the circulating 
medium, and consequently, in a proportionable degree to the 
lowering of prices. Now, although we are perfectly ready to 
grant that the system at that time pursued, of which the effect 
was to raise prices, and lower the value of money, would, if 
rendered permanent, ultimately ruin the country, as a manu- 
facturing and mercantile community, we nevertheless main- 
tain that it would have been extremely inexpedient to impose 
such a check upon it, as that recommended by the Bullion 
Committee, at any period during the last seven years of ‘the 
war. The resumption of cash payments at such a crisis 
would, as we have said, lessened considerably the paper cireu- 
lation ; raised, of course, the value of money in proportion 
as it became scarce, and would have thereby rendered it totally 
impracticable for the people to pay the same nominal amount 
of taxes, and for the government to support their vast expen- 
diture. The return of peace, however, has occasioned a come 
plete change in the circumstances of the nation; and thus, 
what would have been folly then, may be wisdom now, 

As far as we could make ourselves masters of the intricate 
subject of which we have been attempting to exhibit an out- 
line, we hold the opinion that the Bullion Committee were 
right on the. RY 5 of priaciple, and the Government right 
on the ground of expediency. It was on this latter founda- ° 
tion that Mr. Percival rested the defence of the measure, as 
pursued by himself and his colleagues in office; and itis to be 
presuined, of course, that as soon as the circumstances of the 
country would have permitted, he would have shewn himself 
ready to sanction a Jarier from it, both in principle and 
practice. Speaking of this amiable and enlightened states- 
man, the author of the Oxford letter to Mr. Peel remarks, 
that 


‘* He always grounded the obnoxious measure of a paper cur- 
rency, not as his successor in office has done, upon the denial of 
all the soundest principles of political economy, but on the neces- 
sity of the measure, in order to sustain the conflict in which we 
were then engaged. This ground is intelligible and manly. It 
admits the departure from established principles, but defends it as 
the means of avoiding a greater evil.” 


And, we may add, if was owing to the pertinacity with 
which the bullionists neglected, and despised all arguments 
drawn from expediency, that they made so little progress in 
conciliating public favour, and in satisfying the public un- 
derstanding. p 
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It ought to be mentioned, too, in defence of those who 
opposed most strenuously the measures recommended by the 
bullion committee, that the unfavourable balance of trade 
and the high price of gold, although directly referable to the 
Bank Restriction Act, were greatly aggravated by the demand 
for the precious metal, occasioned by a succession of bad 
harvests, and particularly by the maintenance of a large army 
in the Peninsula, from 1809 down to 1815. Indeed, it was 
not till 1809, that the depreciation of Bank paper was sen- 
sibly felt: and as this event coincided in point of time with 
the commencement of our military establishments on the 
continent, it has afforded a plausible argument for the use of 
those who are desirous to ascribe to that incessant drain the 
subsequent difference in value between the gold and paper 
currency. This was, no doubt, admitted met reasoned upon 
by the bullionists themselves; for in one of the resolutions 

roposed by Mr. Horner, in 1811, it was expressly al- 
owed, ‘that the adverse circumstances of our trade, toge- 
ther with the large amount of our military expenditure 
abroad, may have contributed to render our exchanges with 
the continent of Europe unfavourable.” It was immediatel 
subjoined, however, that the extraordinary degree in which 
the charges have been depressed for so long a period, has 
been, in a great measure, occasioned by the depreciation 
which has taken place in the relative value of the currency 
of this country as compared with the money of foreign coun- 
tries. Neither does it appear that the price of gold was im- 
mediately affected by the encreased or diminished issue of 
Bank notes ; a considerable time elapsing in many instances 
before any effect was perceived, one way or the other, and in 
some instances, the effect being directly the reverse of what 
might have been expected. In August, 1817, when the 
issue of Bank®of England notes amounted to 30,112,6617., the 
price of gold was 4/. 0s. Gd.: and in February of the present 
year, after the amount of notes had been gradually dimi- 
nished to 25,6480,114/., the price of gold continued the 
same. In short, there are many facts on record which it 
would not be easy to reconcile with the views of the bul- 
lionists, and which have ever afforded a pretty tenable ground 
for those who deny the validity of their doctrines ; still, re- 
viewing the question candidly, and in connection with all the 
facts Which have been brought forwurd by both parties, we 
have no hesitation Yn deciding in favour of that side who 
found their reasoning on well-established first principles. 

Of all the pamphlets now before us, by far the most inter- 
esting and the best written, is that to which we have already 
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alluded, the Letter to Mr. Peet, by one of his constituents. 
The strain of invective in which the Author indulges against 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is, perhaps, in some places 
a little too severe, and approaching to personal hostility: in 
all other respects, however, the essay does great credit to the 
individual who wrote it, and we may add, to the university 
of which he is a member. It contains nothing new, to be 
sure, but it brings into a ‘narrow compass every thing im- 
portant that has been said on the disadvantages of a variable 
standard of value, and on the. necessity of recurring, with- 
out delay, to the only one that can be called fixed, a sound 
metallic currency. 

The principal fault which the Author has to find with Mr. 
Vansittart is, the attempt so perseveringly made by that 
statesman to shift the ground of, defence for an unrestricted 
paper currency, from expediency, the apology of Mr. Per- 


. ciwal, to principle and prerogative, the strong hold of his 


successor. Now, that the principle assumed in Mr. Vansit- 
tart’s resolutions, is untenable, and the prerogative therein 
claimed for the crown, unconstitutional and inapplicable to the 
case “of a paper currency, is most amply made out in this Ox- 
ford tract, there is no room for a moment’s doubt; and cer- 
tainly, even at this distance of time, it cannot fail to appear 
surprising, that the House of Commons should have sanc- 
tioned, as a sound political measure, a piece of financial le- 
gislation for which nothing but sheer necessity could possibly 
furnish a warrant. In truth, the author of the Resolations 
adopted by the House, seems to have guided himself by the 
exceptions instead of the rule. For example, he collected a 
variety of facts from the history of the country daring the 
reigns of King William and Queen Anne, which, at first 
sight, appeared to“overthrow the general doctrine of the bul- 
lionists both as to the exchafige with foreign states, and the 
stability of our domestic currency; and upon these anoma- 
lous facts, which he did not ‘attempt to explain, he endea- 
vours to establish a theory diametrically opposed to the views 
of all political economists, and the practice of the most in- 
telligent merchants. For instance, as to the former of these 
matters, itis said, that during Queen Anne’s wars, for eleven 
years together, the exchange was depressed even to a loss of 
12 or 13 per cent. when the expence of conveying specie 
could not amount to 3 per cent. ; that for some years after the 
American war, the exchange with Hamb continued 
from 5 to 8 per cent. against England, when the expence of 
sending specie could not have been more than 5 oid cent. ; 
that in 1760. the exchange between London and amburgh 
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was near 8 per cent. in favour of London, the —— of 
importing gold being little more than 3 per cent. And from 
these s*:tements it is inferred, that the notions which man- 
kind have hitherto maintained on the principles of exchange 
must be founded in error, But it turns out upon examination 
that, inno one of the cases brought forward, have all the 
particulars nt to it been fully specified, and that of 
course, when minutely investigated, these apparent anomalies 
only tend to strengthen the general rule. 


** Indeed,” says the Oxonian, “ if a hundred such cases had been 
produced in which, according to the statement, a great profit pre- 
sented itself by resorting to a simple and common expedient, which, 
however, no one adopted ; if this relative, position apparently con- 
tinued for several years between two of the greatest, most intelli- 
gent, and most active trading cities in the world, containing thou- 
sands of persons, whose sole business it is to make a profit by send- 
ing to each other whatever will find a good market, and to whom _ 
nothing is more familiar than such transactions, what would the 
conclusion of any reasonable man be from such a representation ? 
Not surely that ignorance, disinterestedness, or apathy, could ex- 
ist to such a degree ; but that there must be some inaccuracy, or 
some defect, in the statement; that all the circumstances of the 
case were not before him; that it was a problem to be solved, not 
a fact to be recorded, and produced in evidence as occasion might 
require, to illustrate the nature of commerce and political economy. 
If the whole case were thoroughly sifted, he would say, it would 
probably turn out that no profit could be derived from the transac- 
tion, for if a profit to that extent cauld be made, the transaction 
must have taken place. To suppose it otherwise is to give up the 
great and only fundamental principle on which all commercial pro- 
ceedings rest. To suppose that a mode of dealing, attended with 
loss, would be preferred by a merchant to one attended with profit, 
when both are cqually practicable, is a perfect absurdity ; and 
nothing can be more puerile than to support an argument by sucha 
case, however useful it might be to propose it to a student in the 
theory and practice of commerce, as a problem _for solution.’ 













The use which the Chancellor of the Exchequer makes in 
his argument against the bullionists, of the royal prerogative 
to regulate the standard of money, has been condemned with 
a just severity; both because it is an exercise of the kingly 
power which has not been put forth, in relation to our main 
standard since the days of Elizabeth; and also because it is 
utterly inapplicable to paper money. It is not in the power 
of the greatest despot upon earth to maintain the value of a 
paper currency, as referable to gold, after the first moment 
that it ceases to exchange for its nominal value in that metal. 
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The depreciation will go on, if the paper continues to be is- 
sued in any degree of -redundancy ; and although a dozen 
heads were struck off every month, the evil would encrease in 
magnitude in proportion as the difliculty increased of con- 
verting the representative value into the real value; or, m 
Mr. Turner’s words, ‘‘ the shadow into the substance.” 
Besides, the particular exercise of the royal prerogative 
now spoken of, respects solely the standard of our coinage, 
and has never been contemplated as extending to paper. 
Surely it is not meant to call Bank paper our coinage; and 
if itis not so meant, the argument goes for whwey The 
King may have it in his power to make a guinea pass for thirty 
shillings, or to reduce the guinea one-third in weight, and 
command that it shall still be taken in payment at its former 
value. But if a corporation of monied men shall bind them- 
selves, by a piece of rag aper, to give a certain portion 
of gold to the bearer of that decument, and shall afterwards 
find themselves so far unequal to the fulfilment of their pre- 
mise as to see their obligations transferred for a smaller 
quantity of gold than they had bound themselves to give, 
and than the holder of this obligation had a right to demand, 
we maintain that it is not within the reach of human power to 
compel men to esteem the said obligations at a higher rate 
than the actual value of the gold which they shall bring in the 
market. Nor could the most imperious and watchful tyrant 
that ever had the life and liberty of human beings in his 
hands, succeed, for any length of time, in making his sub- 
jects give more corn, or wine, or oil, for the paper obliga- 
tion, than they would be disposed to give for the gold, which 
that obligation could be exchanged for. These things, in 
short, rest upon a broader foundation than the laws of any 
particular country, or the will of any individual ruler; and 
unless, according to the fancy of the celebrated Bishop 
Berkeley, we could draw a wall of brass round our island, and 
exclade ourselves entirely from all dealings with other nations, 
we must consent te have the value of our currency regulated 
by that universal standard which determines according to the 
weight and fineness of the precious metals. It is to be re- 
eretted, therefore, that our finance minister, whose character 
stands so deservedly high for integrity and zeal in the public 
service, should have committed himself on grounds so utterly 
untenable ; and that, in order to gain the consent of Parlia- 
ment to the continuance of a policy so completely alien ‘to 
the practice of the country, he should have set at nought the 
wisdom of the greatest writers, and ‘he experience of the 
most judicious merchants which England has produced; 
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that he should have overlooked the rule and legislated upon 
the exceptions. 

The voice of wisdom and experience, however, has again 
been listened to, and their maxims adopted, as far, at least, 
as the circumstances in which a long, expensive war has 
placed us, will admit of, a recurrence to ancient usages. 
As to the particular mode, indeed, in which cash payments 
are to be brought about, it seems not to deserve the consi- 
deration which has been bestowed upon it, nor very likely to 
answer the end which it was meant to serve. ‘There is but 
one safe guide in this matter, which of itself would have 
been sufficient, and without which no other will be of any 
avail, namely, a diminution of the Bank issues until they 
shall be commensurate with the real credit which is the ae- 
tual property of the mercantile world. If notes be issued 
above this level, gold will rise as compared with Bank paper ; 
and wherever gold shall have risen so as to make it an object” 
to draw it from the Bank, all the little machinery which has 
been erected for the protection of that powerful body, will 
be found nugatory and puerile in the extreme. 

We had intended to advert to the reasonings which have 
been employed both in and out of Parliament in support of 
the Bank Restriction Act, as founded upon the flourishing 
state of the country, and the great increase of wealth 
which has been experienced under ‘its operation. We re- 
serve this topic, however, and one or two more, for our 
next number, when we intend to enter upon the considera- 
tion of the Sinking "Fund, and the modifications which it 
has lately undergone. 





Art. XIII. Tales and Historic Scenes, in Verse. By 
Felicia Hemans, Author of the Restoration of the Works 


of Art to Italy, Modern Greece, &c. &c. Crown 8vo. 
pp. 9s. 6d. Murray. 1819. 


Nong but those who are sufficiently behind the curtain in 
literary matters, to be fully aware of the strange causes which 
tend to establish what is called ‘‘ a name,” would be led to pro- 

ecy, that the spirited and elegant Poems which are. now 

fore us, may have many a tedious hour to wear away, be- 
fore they will obtain a tardy dismissal from the publisher’s 
warehouse: such, in spite of their great and varied beauties, 
we fear, will be their fate; for to write well, and to write po- 
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pularly, are essentially different things; and the caprice of 
modern taste, makes a third edition but an ill standard of 
merit. We would not whisper bad omens to Mrs. Hemans, 
and we most sincerely hope, that she may find us false pro- 
phets ; but we wish to lessen both her mortification, as well 
as her disappointment, in case she should be destined to 
encounter it. 

The Poems which compose this volume, consist of ‘ The 
Widow of Crescentius ;” a tale borrowed from Sismondi’s ac- 
count of the Roman Consul of that name, who, in an attempt 
to throw off the Saxon yoke, was treacherously murdered 
the Emperor Otho III. Stephania, his widow, resolved to 
revenge the death of her husband. She gained the confi- 
dence of the Emperor, and found means to administer a poi- 
sonous draught, from the effects of which he never recovered. 
The first appearance of Stephania, is powerfully sketched. 


“« Fair is her form, and in her eye 
Lives all the soul of Italy ! 
A meaning lofty and inspired, 
As by her native day-star fired ; 
Such wild and high expression, fraught 
With glances of impassion'd thought, 
As fancy sheds in visions bright, 
O’er priestess of the God of Light! 
And the dark locks that lend her face 
A youthful and luxuriant — 
Wave o’er a cheek, whose kindling dyes 
Seem from the fire within to rise; 
But deepen’d by the burning heaven 
To her own land of sunbeams given. 
Italian art that fervid glow 
Would o’er ideal beauty throw, 
And with such ardent life express 
Her high-wrought dreams of loveliness ;— 
Dreams which, surviving Empire’s fall, 
The shade of glory still recal.”” P. 12. 


The next tale is much longer; and though fraught with 
poetical passages, and ably conceived, is not so. much fo our 
taste: the story is from the Spanish. One of the Abencer- 
rages, in order to revenge the massacre of his family, by the 
Moorish King of Grenada, turns Christian, and joins the in- 
vading army of .Ferdinand and Isabella: of couse, he is in 
love with, and beloved by, the daughter of his bitterest 
enemy. ‘There is a good deal of Montague and Capulet bu- 
siness in the progress of the story. Grenada is stormed, the 
king killed, and Hamet, who meets Zayda, after the battle, 
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in a cave, would be cut to pieces by a retreating party of the 
Moors, if his mistress did not save his life, at the expence of 
her own. We need not tell our readers the scliool to which 
this Poem belongs. ‘To say the truth; if Mrs. Hemans has 
any fault, and as critics we are bound by our craft to make 
one, whether she has it or no, itis too great a mistrust of her 
own powers. From the specimens here given, she has a right 
to be original; and we boldly pronounce, that whenever she 
throws aside the clue which has dropped from Lord Byron’s 
pocket, and which hitherto has so fatally misled all that have 
wandered after him into his labyrinth, she will write with 
more energy, more effect, and more success. We must state, 
however, in justice, that Mrs. Ilemans is very far from a ser- 
vile copyist. We think the model she has chosen, has far 
more faults than she has borrowed. Her muse is always pure 
and intelligible, and has no starts of unmeaning passion, nor 
unnecessary misanthropy. The following lines will at once 
exemplify the resemblance and the difference which we wish 
to point out: they are from the first meeting of the lovers, 
after Hamet’s (we will use Mr. Maturin’s term) apostasy. 


*« ¢ Zayda! what means that glance, unlike thine own? 
What mean those words, and that unwonted tone ? 
I will not deem thee changed—but in thy face, 
It is not joy, it is not love, [ trace ! 
It was not thus in other days we met: 
Hath time, hath absence, taught thee to forget? 
Oh! speak once more—these rising doubts dispel ; 
One smile of tenderness, and all is well !’’ 


* « Not thus we met in other days!—oh no! 
Thou wert not, warrior, then thy country’s foe! 
Those days are past—we ne'er shall meet again 
With hearts all warmth, all confidence, as then. 
But thy dark soul no gentler feelings sway, 
Leader of hostile bands! away, away! 
On in thy path of triumph and-of power, 
Nor pause to raise fram earth a blighted flower.” 


¢ * And thou too changed! thine carly vow forgot! 
This, this alone was wanting to my lot! 
Exil’d and scorn'd, of every tie bereft, 
Thy love, the desert’s lonely fount, was left ; 
And thou, my soul’s last hope, its lingering beam, 
Thou, the good angel of eath brighter dream, 
Wert ail the barrenness of life possest, 
To wake one soft affection in my breast! 
That vision ended—fate hath nought in store 
Df joy or sorrow c’er to touch me more, 
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Go, Zegri maid! to scenes of sunshine fly, 
From the stern pupil of adversity ! 

And now to hope, to confidence, adieu ! 

If thou art faithless, who shall e’er be true?” 


«« ¢ Hamet! oh, wrong me not !—I too could speak 
Of sorrows—trace them on my faded cheek, 
In the sunk eye, and in the wasted form, 
That tell the heart hath nursed a canker. worm ! 
But words were idle—read mv sufferings there, 
Where grief is stamp’d on all that once was fair.’ P. 96. 


A few stanzas on “ The last Banquet of Antony and Cleo- 
patra,” introduce Mrs. Hemans, with equal grace, in a new 
metre. Alaric, in Italy, which comprises the burial of the 
Gothic chief, in the bed of the Busentinus, a river whose 
course was first diverted for the purpose; and after the mas- 
sacre of the prisoners employed on the work, to preserve the 
spot a secret, restored to its original channel. ‘The Toar, as 
the Hindoos would call it, of the wife of Asdrubal; Helio- 
dorus in the Temple ; the Song of the Troubadour to Richard 
Coeur de Lion; and two more interesting versions from Sis- 
mondi’s Republique Italiennes, complete the volume.. We 
must indulge ourselves by extracting from the Troubadour’s 
song, as it exhibits our fair authoress in a lighter style than 
that of our other quotations. 


‘© THE TROUBADOUR’S SONG. 


«« ¢ Thine hour is come, and the stake is set,’ 
The Soldan cried to the captive knight, 
‘ And the sons of the Prophet in throngs are met 
To gaze on the fearful sight. 


« ¢ But be our faith by thy lips profess’d, 
The faith of Mecca’s shrine, | 
Cast down the red-cross that marks thy vest, 
And life shall yet be thine.’ 


‘¢ «T have seen the flow of my bosom’s blood, 
And gazed with undaunted eye ; 
I have borne the bright cross through fire and blood, 
And think’st thou I fear to die? 


‘© «T have stood where thousands, by Salem's towers, 
Have fall’n for the name divine ; 
And the faith that cheer’d their closing hours 
Shall be the light of mine.’ 


** « Thus wilt thou die in the pride of health, 
And the glow of youth’s fresh bloom? 
Thou art offer'd life, and pomp, and wealth, 
Or torture and the tomb.’ 
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‘¢ ¢ I have been where the crown of thorns was twined _ 
For a dying Saviour’s brow ; 
He spurn'd the treasures that lure mankind, 
And I reject them now!’ 


“* * Art thou the son of a noble line 
In a Jand that is fair and blest? . 
And doth not thy spirit, proud captive! pine, 
Again on its shores to rest? 


** ¢ Thine own is the choice to hail once more 
The soil of thy fathers’ birth, 
Or to sleep, when thy lingering pangs are o'er, 
Forgotten in foreign eartb,’ 


* ¢QOh! fair are the vine-clad hills that rise 
In the country of my love ; . 
But yet, though cloudless my native skies, 
There’s a brighter clime above !’ 


‘* The bard hath paused—for another tone 
Blends with the music of his own; 
And his heart beats high with hope again, 
As a well-known voice prolongs the strain. 


« ¢ Are there none within thy father’s hall, 
Far o'er the wide blue main, 
Young Christian! left to deplore thy fall, 
With sorrow deep and vain ?’ 


« ¢ There are hearts that still, through all the past, 
Unchanging have loved me well; 
There are eyes whose tears were streaming fast 
When I bade my home farewell. 


“« « Better they wept o’er the warrior’s bier 
Than th’ apostate’s living stain ; 
There’s a land where those who loved, when here, 
Shall meet to love again.’” P. 230. 


From the copious citations which we have given, our 
readers may fairly judge of Mrs. Hemans’ pretensions: one 
thing however we beg to assure,them of in parting, that we 
have been at no pains to present them with a corps delite of 
passages ; our difficulty has been much more what to reject, 
than what to choose ; and as we are by no means satisfied 
that we have done this lady justice after all, the only amends 
which we can make her, is to recommend, as we can do most 
conscientiously, a perusal of her whale volume. 
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Art. XIV. A Dissertation on the Scheme of Human Re- 
demption as developed in the Law and in the Gospel. By 
the Rev. John Leveson Hamilton, B. A. late of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 8vo. pp. 416. Rivingtons, 1819. 


Ir this volume be the production of a young divine, as its 
internal evidence would seem to prove, it is a creditable spe- 
cimen of well-directed and assiduous professional study. ‘its 
imperfections are those to which the compositions of an un- 
practiced writer will always be liable; while its ‘‘ redeeming 
passages,” and they are many and important, may be re- 
garded as pledges of more sustained and steady flights 
hereafter. 

Mr. Hamilton is not a superficial reasoner; he examines 
his subject carefully, and his observations are clearly the re- 
sult of deep and painful thought; but ‘they are frequently 
clothed in language which will deter the indolent and fasti- 
dious from their perusal. A Theologian should be of all 
writers the. most perspicuous, because he treats of subjects 
which cannot be misconceived without the most injurious 
cénsequences ; but Mr. Hamilton has adopted a style too far 
removed from all ordinary modes of expression to be easily 
intelligible. In truth we must confess that, after the most 
careful and repeated perusal of some passages in his volume, 
we have not satisfied ourselves that we were in possession of 
his meaning ; and all the attention we have been capable of 
commanding has not enabled us always to follow the course 
of his argument, or clearly to perceive the drift of his rea- 
soning. Some instances of almost studied obscurity might 
be brought. forward; but they will occur of themselves to 
his readers, and to them we shall leave them, hoping that 
Mr. Hamilton will be assured that, while we allude to a prin- 
cipal defect in his style, we do it not in the spirit of cavilling, 
but because we have found in his volume so much to approve 
_ and recommend, that-we are anxious to persuade him to cér- 
rect those peculiarities of language and composition which, 
m its present shape, will. probably become serious impedi- 
ments to its success. 

Mr. Hamilton's intention, by his dissertation, if we have 
rightly understood his preface, seems to be to shew the in- 
fluence which Christianity was intended to assume over the 


minds and conduct of mankind. But we will use his own 
words: 
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*“ The doctrines of our Redemption are so far removed from 
common observation, that they do not appear connected with hu- 
man action, until an habitual association is formed between con- 
duct in all the events of life, and the mind imbued with the best 
principles of Christianity. But then these doctrines are the very 
charm and enigma * of our existence; and it is then they are per- 
ceived not to have been delivered in vain, when they are disco- 
vered to yield motives to action, which arise even far above the let- 
ter of precept. Indeed, whilst no man can draw aside the veil that 
is cast around his intellectual powers, no one in his imperfect pro- 
gress towards knowledge will ever wish to have the conviction re- 
moved, that this veil has been cast by the finger of God. It is, 
therefore, in Revelation alone, that the mind enjoys the plenitude 
of its power, without vainly relying upon its own strength; inas- 
much as the most interesting doctrine of Revelation, and that 
which includes all others, is the connection between the Auman 
mind and Christ's manifesiation, or in other words, how the cha- 
racter of one individual can, without reference to time or place, 
affect the thoughts and actions of all human beings.”’ (Pref. p. vi.) 


We will not say ex pede Herculem; but the reader of Mr. 
Hamilton's volume must expect to find him often delighting 
thus to invest an ordinary thought with a kind of mock dig- 
nity, by clothing it in high sounding and enigmatical ex- 
pressions. , 

‘Tbe work is divided into fifteen Chapters: the first treats 
of ‘ the cause of Christ’s incarnation in the Fall of Man :” 
*‘ the circumstances of his appearance,” are then separately 
discussed, under the heads of the Nativity, the Circumci- 
sion, the Epiphany ; the Miracles, Precepts, Humility, and 
Wisdom of Christ; his Crucifixion, Resurrection, and As- 
cension. ‘The conduct of the Apostles forms the subject of 
the twelfth and thirteenth Chapters, in which Mr. Hamilton 
undertakes ‘‘ to demonstrate the certainty of the descent of 
the Holy Ghost upon them, as the first heralds of the Gos-. 
pel;” and ‘‘ to shew that this descent was to be perpetual, 
and that all ages of Christians have the same faith, the same 
hope, the same Lord, and the same baptism by the Holy 
Ghost.” (p..304.) And he has concluded his volume with 
*‘a discussion on Baptism, as the commencement of our 
Christian life, and on Judgment which will award our future 
condition.” The whole work is illustrated by copious cita- 
tions from the Greek and Latin Fathers, whose writings Mr 
Hamilton appears to have studied with a careful and discri- 
minating spirit. 


Oo i eee - ~~ ———— ee eee —~ ---—— 
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* “ The incomparable Jeremy Taylor, in one of his Sermons on the ‘ foolish 
eacharge,’ calls Christ * an enigma to all nations and to all sciences.” 
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Having thus given our readers a brief account of the 
neral contents of the volume, we ‘shall proceed to lay such 
parts of it before them, as may enable them to form some 
opinion of the manner in which the Author has performed 
the task he has undertaken. 

Mr. Hamilton’s observations upon the Fall and its conse- 
quences are visible and correct: he enters into no specula- 
tions on the subject beyond the warranty of Scripture, but 
wisely satisfies himself with acknowledging, that 


“ The introduction of Sin into the world is one of those myste- 
ries upon which religion hangs, and of which we can give no ac- 
count but that we believe it from revelation; and that we confess, 
from the experience of the whole world, that sin gives occasion to 
laws, and resides only in the soul, which is the noblest part of 
man, and only in the will, which is the best faculty of the 
soul; and that we also confess that no man is free from its infec- 
tion since the fall of Adam, who was driven with shame and guilt 
from the garden of innocence and pleasure, and from direct com-. 
munion with God.” P. 4. 


Such is the confession which an unprejudiced observer of 
human nature can scarcely fail to make; and resting upon 
that authority which has detailed in a brief, and yet suffi- 
ciently circumstantial, narrative, the manner in which the 
envy of the devil brought sin into the world, the faithful 
Christian will do well to follow the example of our own 
martyr, who, upon a doctrine intimately connected with 
this mysterious subject, was “so fearful that he dared not 
go beyond the very words of Scripture.” For, as Mr. 
Hamilton well remarks, 


** As Moses, who had the diréct revelation, entered not upon 
the reasons of the dispensation, so neither did St. Paul, nor ma 
we: they were both content to understand, that by the fall of 
Adam, the existence, the formality, the seed of Sin was produced 
in himself and in his posterity, (because we are his children after 
the day of wrath, and not before,) when God had decreed his pu- 
nishment, and had perceived the diminution of his innocence by 
the admission and the abode of temptation ; for disobedience, in a 
forbidden: instance, is the formality of all sin, as Samuel said, ¢ it 
is as witchcraft *,’ communion with the devil, trusting in his 
answers, accepting his promises, preferring him to God, which was 
the very transgression of Adam.”* ‘* But what more nearly con- 
cerns us in the question is, that sin descends upon his children, 
invades all our faculties, is propagated by example and custom, 
rules over the world, and that with such power, in the minds of 





* «14 Sam. xv. 23.” 
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many, that itis believed necessary as a part of our creation by God, 
that it is supported by arguments, and admitted by consent, and 
without resistance. For sin is the schoolmaster of the world, and 
all are under its tuition, obey its precepts, and go from it, as might 
be expected, instructed in nothing but folly and carelessness, ig- 
norance, and contempt of good things.”” ‘ But beyond this, and 
infinitely worse, is the consideration that the death of Adam is 
spiritual, that is, carried forward beyond the state in which our 
— concerns lie: because otherwise the Apostle could not 

ave concluded, that all in Christ shall be made alive, because all 
in =n die, unless the life and death respectively spoken of were 
eternal,” 


Such we conceive to be a fair exposition of the doctrine 
of Scripture, as understood and maintained by the Church 
of Reslend who in this, as in other instances, steers the 
middle course of truth, without deviating into the gliomy 
and repulsive notions of Calvinistic om, Mee or anger 
that false and presumptuous view of human nature, whic 
has led the Socinian to undervalue the inestimable gifts of 
divine assistance by which alone the true Christian stands. 
We are aware that some men of unquestioned learning 
and piety have held modified opinions upon this intricate sub- 
ject; which, though they cannot be easily reconciled to 
the language of the Church, certainly do not fairly sub- 
ject them to the imputation of adhering to either of the two 
extremes between which she has taken her station. On 
these, however, we must not now venture to enter. We 
subjoin the following paragraphs from the volume before us, 
because they appear to us apposite and useful. 


“ The Scriptures are called the book of life, not because we are 
there taught how to eat and drink, and provide raiment for our 
perishable bodies, but because we are there directed to the food of 
souls, the fountain of living water that will spring up unto ever- 
lasting life. And Moses need not have written for our instruction 
the sentence upon Adam, ‘ Thou shalt surely die,’ had it been 
only to acquaint the Israelites of the natural period of existence, 
which the heathens of Pharaoh’s army could have taught them, 
and indeed did, by the signal instance of their own caalmity in the 
Red Sea, in attempting, without faith, that passage through the 
waters, which by faith* had been opened.”” “ But the sentence 
was recorded by Moses, that it might be believed as possible, that 
one man could entail a curse upon thousands, as that one man 
could deliver them from that curse, in order that the great m 
tery of godliness might combine justice with mercy, and the be- 








® “ Heb, xi. 29.” 
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inning of Scripture be as its conclusion, the only high of 
e ivation.” ‘¢ For we now know that the Apostle aid not “ddlude 
us by affirming that ¢ in Adam all die,’ because he had it from that 
sentence of revealed authority, ‘Of the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it: for in the day that thou 
eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.’ ’’ P. 9. 


Mr. Hamilton rightly considers that our conviction of the 
necessity of a Saviour rests upon the doctrine of the Fall; 
and that the New Testament is not complete or intelligible 
without the Old, because we can only derive our knowledge 
of that event from the writings of Moses. From hence, 
therefore, and from the fact that we must refer to the Old 
Testament for that great moral code contained in the Ten 
Commandments, which is of universal obligation, Mr. H. 
argues, that one of these great portions of the revelation 
made by God to man cannot be separated from the other 
wana injury to both. When, indeed, as he has properly 
stated, 


“We go about to destroy this connection between the distant 
revelations of God, it must be done by undervaluing revelation 
altogether, which, because it is the greatest blessing God ever 
bestowed oh man, could never be bestowed in vain, nor rendered 
useful and beneficial, except by perpetual connection.” P. 16. 


Thus far then we readily assent to Mr. Hamilton’s view of 
the question ; and although all Christians ought to “ search 
the Scriptures,” which have testified of Christ, as he com- 
manded the Jews to do, in order to convince themselves that 
he is that person ‘‘ of whom, Moses, in the law, and the 
Prophets did write ;’ we admit that ‘ 


* « Tt certainly is not so worthy an object to identify our Saviour 
with prophecies of him, as to discover why it was necessary he 
yet 5 come at all; to know that a particular message of reconci- 
liation was sent from above, as _— or cause for which it 
was required. For the discovery, by means of the Old Testament, 
that Christ Jesus is the true Messiah, shews more the expectation 
of the world through the promises of God, and the te of 
the prophecies containing those promises, than it shews in whi 

the redemption of man consists, or what fall of man required such 
a mercy, and caused such a redemption. But when the Old Testa- 
ment is found to contain the two, both an account of the fall of 
man, and the propliecies which declare the person and character 
of man’s Redeemer, it is not possible to separate it from the New 
He ast nor to suppose the one perfect without the other,’’ &c., 
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But when the Old Testament is represented as of no other, 
use than ‘‘ for that universal and perpetual law contained in 
it, which we accept, because we have undoubted testimony 
that it came from God ;” (p. 12.) we know not how to recon- 
cile this with the general tenor of Mr. Hamilton’s argument, 
which proceeds upon the ground of other and important 
advantages to be derived from its contents. And when it ‘is 
aflirmed that ‘ our Saviour and his Apostles never make 
any reference back to the ceremonial law which he came to 
set aside ;” (p. 17.) we are obliged to remind Mr. H. how 
large a portion of the Epistle to the Hebrews is occupied by 
reasoning built wholly upon the circumstances of the Jewislt 
ritual: nor can we allow that the ceremonial law may be 
excepted from that part of the Old Testament which Chris- 
tians ought to consider as connected with, and in some de- 

ee necessary for the illustration of the New; or that-it-was 
instituted by God for no other purpose, than that of preserv- 
ing the Jews as a separate and distinct people, and guarding 
them, as far as possible, from the pollutions of idolatry. If 
this was its object, it certainly failed; for the whole of their 
history, from the moment that the law was given, until the 
captivity which was allotted to them as a punishment for 
their obstinate disobedience, is a record of their continual 
‘‘ mingling with the heathen,” and readiness to learn and 
imitate their abominations. 

But Mr. H., we are convinced, will readily admit, upon 
reflection, that the ceremonial law of the Jews had also a 
higher purpose, and a more spiritual meaning; that it was 
throughout typical of the Redeemer ; that its ritual bore per- 
petual’ reference to the great sacrifice of atonement, and 
taught him, who was a Jew inwardly, and had received the 
true circumcision of the heart, to look through its shadows 
up to the substance which they represented. It was to them 
** a schoolmaster to bring them unto Christ.” And surely 
that which was calculated to teach them so valuable a lesson, 
cannot be an unprofitable or a useless study to us; nor can 
the Christian be in full possession of all those evidences to 
the truth and efficacy of our Saviour’s mission, which the 
Scriptures afford for the confirmation of his faith, until he 
has learned the spiritual meaning of the Jewish law of cere- 
monies, and understood how Moses was a teacher of Christ . 

in the enactments of his ritual, as well as in-the narrative or 
prophetic parts of his writings. 

he following — from the mae on the Nativity, 
affords perhaps a fair specimen of Mr. Hamilton’s powers of 
illustration; at the same time that it is marked, im one im 
8 
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stance, by a boldness of expression, which the reverential 
caution of a more pers theologian probably would have 
taught liim to avoid. 


“« The consideration, which is as powerful as any record, 
of the divinity of Christ is, that, according to his glorious deriva- 
tion, the worship and adoration that were paid him by men, are 
significantly and frequently described. But if there is any thing 
that God is bounden to hate, it is a false ae if there is any 
thing of which he has always professed himself jealous, it is by 
bowing down before the creature to betray a diminution of his per- 
fections and the division of his unity by distraction in worship.” 
“ And therefore when the wise men offered the first fruits of 
adoration, and after them Nicodemus the Pharisee, and the blind 
man, and St. Peter, and St. Thomas, and many others during his 
life and after his resurrection, there is more in it than the recital 
alone conveys, because the whole account was written by God’s 
Spirit, which would never so divide a house against itself, as to 
disturb that great article of religion, which is the substance of the 
first table of his own Commandments. 

“ For in the remarkable instance of Christ’s manifestation to 
the wise men, his birth in all its poverty was no obstacle to their 
adoration, who though they approa a human form with their 
obeisance and their gifts, acknowledged God both by their accept- 
ance of a star as their guide, and by the willingness of their adora- 
tion when they saw him.’’ ‘“ And when he grew to man’s estate, 
and came forth in all his power, whenever he was addressed as the 
Son of God, if the evidence was then incomplete to those who 
made such declarations, yet his own acceptation of divine honour 
must yet convey with it the full extent of demonstration, that he 
- really what his astonished admirers were ever willing to name 
im,”” 

“ But this subject can be carried one step beyond this. St. 
Paul in his travels, who went many hundred miles beyond the 
farthest wanderings of his Master, when he was at Lystra, exhi- 
biting in his own person ample evidence of divine power, 
to himself the false honour and abomination of such worship, and 
with tears and tremblings, with deprecation and humility, rejected 
the first addresses of such a design towards a man clothed as he 
was with imperfection and sin, with untoward passions and neces- 
sities.” “‘* But what should make so great a distinction between. 
the Master and the disciple, where the Master had been never 
seen, and the disciple was mistaken for a God? What 
induce the lowly and humble Jesus to accept every sacrifice and 
adozation that the willing heart of his followers presented; and his 
bold and impetuous disciple Paul reject with abhorrence the 
that stood ready to fall before his feet? Was the distinction in 
the exhibition of powers that they could equally exercise, of 
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language by which they could equally convince the world of sin,. 
could equally preach to the listening multitude? Or was the dis- 
tinction in the Spirit by which they were guided, the one by the 
spirit of human wisdom and the advantages of education, the other 
by the Spirit of a divine appointment? No: it waa none of these; 
for in these they were equal to each other, or perhaps the advan. 
tage lay on.the side of the disciple.” “ But it was the difference 
of their natures; St. Paul a mortal being, a creation from nothing, 
a production of the plastic power of God, enchasing clay with the 
breath of life; but the glorious Nazarene, no less than ‘ God ma- 
nifested in the flesh :’ St. Paul, a man whose merits, though great 
to the undiscerning Gentiles, were not his own; the Nazarene, a 
man whose merits, like himself and his salvation, were infinite.”’ 
** This is the awful and mysterious character described in prophecy 
as the ‘ Ruler of Israel;’ whose ‘ goings forth have been from of 
old.’ This is the child whose birth and advent were the great 
blessing of the world, whom we celebrate as the author of our sal- 
vation, the consummation of our hopes, the revealer of secrets 
beyond the grave.” P. 52, ae 


When Mr. Hamilton permitted himself to sappose that im 
some of the particulars which he has enumerated, St. Paul 
was equal, perhaps superior to his divine Master; he attri- 
buted to him a pre-eminence, which the Apostle himself 
would have disclaimed as fearfully and as anxiously as he did 
the wo'ship of the ignorent idolaters at Lystra. We are not 
sure that we understand in what peculiar quality or acquire- 
ments Mr. H. conceives that the disciple might have sur- 
passed his Lord; but we intreat him to remember, that it 
could not have been in language, since never man spake as 
did the blessed Jesus; and the Jews who hesitated noi to 
contradict and withstand the eloquent tS were silenced 
at once by the reasoning of his heavenly Master, and durst 
neither answer him, nor ‘‘ ask him any more questions.” 
Nor could it have been in human wisdom; for we find the 
blessed Jesus, when yet only twelve years old, astonishing 
the doctors by his understanding and answers; and we can- 
not, must not for a moment imagine, that he could lack an 
of those advantages which the sons of men obtain by the slow 
and painful processes of education, who is himself the foun- 
tain of all wisdom, the giver of all cry its. Still less 
shall we dare to think, (nor do we mean to tax Mr. Hamilton 
with having for a moment cherished such an idea) that it was 
in the Spirit of a divine appointment, that He, to whom 
the Father ‘‘ gave not his Spirit by measure,” could have 
been inferior to the human instrument whom he had chosen. 

e doubt not that Mr. Hamilton will, on further consider- 
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ation, retract the hasty expression; and we only notice it’ 
that he may be induced, when writing on the important sub~ 
jects which he is professionally bound to investigate, not only 
to consider well the general scope and bearing of his argument, 
but also the force of the language which he may use, lest by 
speaking unadvisedly, he may become unintentionally the 
teacher of error instead of truth. 

In the following animated description of the excellence 
and efficacy of Prayer, there is much to approve, and some 
things also which require reconsideration. 


“« There is nothing more delightful than prayer, nothing more 
simple and easy ; and yet its requisites are such, that nothing is 
less common, or less perfectly understood. For the essential pro- 
perty of prayer is, not a motion of the lips, not a gesticulation of 
the body, not the flexure of the knees, nor the raising of the eyes 
to heaven; but it is the ascent of the soul, a secret communion 
with God, the least sign of our purity in thought and intention.” 
“‘ For what is the excellence of a belief in a particular providence, 
and the ubiquity of God, if it is not to answer the ends of prayer. 
Indeed, upon these two points, our Lord, in his divine discourse 
with the woman of Samaria, gave an exalted notion of prayer, 
suited to the spiritual religion he intended to establish, when he 
answered her remark upon mount Gerizim ; ‘ Woman, believe me, 
the hour cometh, when ye shall neither in this mountain, nor yet 
at Jerusalem, worship the Father.’ The spirit of man is fugitive 
as lightning, and can neither be bound with cords nor confined b 
space ; for the thoughts wander without the body, and leave it be- 
hind, as Christ threatened his disciples * ; ‘ whither [ go ye cannot 
come.’ Jerusalem and Samaria, Mount Sion, and Mount Gerizim, 
shall be no more set apart and distinguished for the worship of the 
Father, because he is a spirit, and they that worship him shal! wor- 
ship him in spirit and in truth, in their closets or their journeys, ~ 
in retirements or in the congregation, wheresoever a request can 
be made or a prayer presented, as inclination or necessity demands. 
It is not possible to live long without innumerable wants, that afford 
an argument for the necessity of prayer, by which our spirits are 
lightened and our necessities supplied, not only by the mercies of 
od granting us what we ask and more, but by the peculiar pre- 
valence of a hearty rayer, which is alone a key to all the blessings 
of heaven, and all the comforts and supports of grace. 

“ Nothing in nature or in grace that man can desire is out of 
the compass of prayer. It is the great demonstration of a parti- 
cular superintending providence, when the whole world of Chris- 
tians are admitted to this delicious banquet of God’s providing, 
and are heard in those requests that are rightly presented. It is so 





* These words were not addressed to his disciples, but to the unbelieving Jews, 
who would die in theirsins. See Juhu viii. 21. Rev, 
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wholly of a man’s own choosing, so mental, so voluntary, that it» 
rests upon the thoughts without accent or delivery, has no portion 

with an outward expression, but dwells deep in the soul, and sits. 
the guardian of the passions, the restraint of impatience, the. coun- 

terpoise of immoderate grief, the comforter of all the ills of life. 

Prayer has all the powers of nature at command, and those many 

indiscernible dangers that are beyond the limits of nature, and are 

only exhibited as proofs and verifications of an all controuling God- 

head. It can * raise the dead; it can + produce famine and plenty ; 

it can Reopen the womb and daunt § the hunger of the grave ; it 

can soften the asperities of man, and make him fit for the reception 

of the heavenly Spirit.” ‘* What shall I say more? By prayer 

Christ entered into glory when he received at three distinct strug- 

gles the cup of his bitter death; by his prayer, ‘ Father forgive 

them,’ he saved the remnant of Israel that became Ais, on his 

accepting the many thousands of that devoted nation into the bosom 

of his Church, before the exterminating angel swept them as dust 

from their inheritance in the earth, from the place where they 

might be found. By prayer was the whole world turned from its~ © 
captivity, the infant Church was nourished, affronts and persecu- 

tions were endured, when without it the spirits of man must have 

sunk and died from pressure and calamities. 

‘¢ And there is even a distinct work of prayer, of which, though 
man himself is not engaged in it, man is the only object, which 
Christ our Saviour has undertaken for us; that as he was our me- 
diator, and then inferior by his manhood to the Father, by stand- 
ing in the breach between God's final wrath and perishing mortals, 
so he is now, having resumed his equality with the Father, our in- 
tercessor, making continual efforts for the welfare of his Church, 
having entered the holy of holies within the veil, where his accep- 
tance is secured, and his intercession prevailing and all-powerful. 
Such is the nature of prayer, when it is made the key to the trea- 
sures of heaven, that always are unexhausted and unconfined as 
the elements by which we live. What shall then prevent our de, 
signs of asking that-we may have, of seeking that we may find, of 
forcing mercy by importunity, of preventing |] God's bounty, of 
averting his anger, of destroying the sting that attends the casual- 
ties of life? If prayer can do this and more, it surely must be ac- 
cepted as a blessing, and resorted to as a privilege, besides. being 
the great test of sincerity in religion, because its duration cannot, 
be limited, its prerogatives reversed, nor the circumstances of its 
acceptance ever rendered insecure or vague.’’ P. 158. 


We have first to observe upon this passage, that, while Mr. 
Hamilton dwells much on the spirit of prayer, he scarcely 
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* John xi. 42. + 1 Kings xvii, 1. ¢ 1 Sam. i. 11. § Isai. xxxviii. 5. ~ 
i There is extreme awkwardness in thus using the same word in two different 
senses in the sam sentence, nor is the expression itself a good one, ier. 
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mentions public worship, which after all is the highest and 
most acceptable mode of exercising that spirit, and to the 
performance of which a peculiar blessing is annexed. And 
this omission we consider as the more unfortunate, because 
some of his expressions, though doubtless unintentionally, 
tend to undervalue its importance. 

If, indeed, the external forms of devotion must be con- 
trasted with its internal sincerity, their utter worthlessness 
of themselves may be éasily demonstrated: but we question 
the propriety of comparison. As both are enjoined, both are 
necessary : and though one is as certainly more valuable than 
the other, as the soul is more noble than the body, and the 
offering of the heart more acceptable than that of the lips; 
yet while we extol the former, we should be careful not to 
lead unwary or enthusiastic persons to decry or despise the 
latter. Itis the Christian's duty to glorify God in his body 
and in his spirit; and therefore we think Mr. Hamilton not 
quite correct in saying, that “‘ the essential property of prayer 
is, not a motion of the lips, not a gesticulation of the body, 
not the flexure of the knees, nor the raising of the eyes to 
heayen.” ‘* The ascent of the soul, and a secret communion 
with God,” is undoubtedly essential to prayer; but, though 
the pious man may hold communion with God “ in his closet 
and on a journey, yet he is bound to approach him also in 
the public congregation of the faithful, and there the “* mo- 
tion of the lips,” and “ the flexure of the knees” are essen- 
tial to the decent and orderly, and therefore to the accept- 
able performance, of this great duty. It will be readily ad- 
mitted that Christianity is ‘‘ a spiritual religion ;” and that 
he who does not feel its influence upon bis heart, will in vain 
conform unto its outward observances; but still, it has its 
forms, some of them of divine institution and perpetual ob- 
ligation, others ordained by that competent authority to 
which it is the will of God that we should render obedience. 
And these furms may be considered as essential to its preser- 
vation ; for man is not yet arrived at such a state of spiritual 
perfection, that his faculties can at all times be calléd ‘into 
action without their assistance. Though therefore it be 
granted, that prayer may “ rest upon the thought without 
accent or delivery ;’ when Mr. Hamilton goes so far as to 
affirm, that “ it has no portion with an outward expression,” 
his imagination seems to us to have taken the reins from his 
judgment, and led him to mistake the reveries of quietism 
for that worship both of body and soul, which man, as @ com- 

und being, is bound to render to his Creator and Redeemer. 
Mr. Hamilton, we think, hasoverlooked the real import of 
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our Saviour’s words to the woman of Samaria. Theywere 
evidently intended to call her attention from the contentions 
which separated the Jews from the Samaritans, to that new 
dispensation which would supersede at once the legitimate 
services of the temple, and the unauthorized worship of 
mount Gerizim, and establish an altar in every Christi 
Church and congregation, where God would be present, an 
the prayers of his faithful worshippers would be secure of ac- 
ceptance. ‘The passage indeed was designed to establish the 
necessity of pure and spiritual devotion ; but the nny se 
faith forbids us to appeal to it for an argument against forms 
of external worship ; since it is the declaration of Him who 
expressly promised to be with his followers to the end of time 
whenever they made use of them, and whose Apostles left 
upon record their directions as to the manner in which they 
should be framed and employed. We mean not, however, 
to.accuse Mr. H. of any intention to undervalue the exter- 
nal worship of the Christian Church, far from it ; but in this 
passage he has unwarily contributed te support the cause of 
those who avow their neglect of all forms, as at least useless, 
if not mischievous and sinful. We intended to have made 
some observations on the doctrine of “ a particular provi- 
dence,” which Mr. Hamilton has placed in the same rank 
with a belief in “ the ubiquity of God.” Our limits, however, 
will not allow us to enter upon the question without leaving 
other material parts of the volume unnoticed. He is, we 
trust, aware of the great abuses to which this doctrine is 
liable; and will be cautious how he recommends it to those, 
who are unable to discriminate between the sobriety of Chris- 
tian faith, and the suggestions of enthusiasm. We ma 
remark also, that we see nothing in our Lord's discourse 
with the woman of Samaria which bears the slightest re- 
ference to this doctrine. We have only one word more to 
add on this passage; Mr. Hamilton calls prayer the “‘ best 
sign of our purity in thought and intention,” the “ great test 
of sincerity in religion.” We are willing to confess that we 
do not understand bim, when he says that he considers it to 
be such, ‘‘ because its duration cannot be limited, its prero- 
gatives reversed, nor the circumstances of its acceptance 
ever rendered insecure or vague:” but as we are unable to 
comprehend his reasoning, we will venture to state, as plainly 
as we can, the grounds of our objection to his assertion. 
Surely then, that which may itself be insincere,, cannot be 
the best test of our sincerity. ‘To man it can be no test at 
all; and we know that it is not the test which God has re- 
quired, since our Saviour has established another in its stead, 
Py 
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by assuring us that “ not every one who saith unto him, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into kingdom of heaven, but they who do 
the will of his Father, who is in heaven.” ‘The real test then 
of our sincerity, that test by which men may know of what 
spirit we are, and by which God himself will judge us, and 
determine our future condition is ‘ the obedience of faith.” 
‘« By their fruits ye shall know them,” is our direction in the 
one case ; “ ye shall receive according tv your works,” is our 
warning in the other: let us not therefore set up a different 
rule of judgment either for ourselves or others, but be con- 
tent to walk by this, which is af divine appointment, and will 
be to us the means of attaining peace and mercy with the 
Israel of God. 

Having thus freely suggested what appears to us defective 
in Mr. Hamilton’s view of a very important part of Chris- 
tian duty, we turn with pleasure to the following eloquent 
_passage, with which he introduces his remarks on the Cru- 
cifixion. 
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“Tt was a day of sorrow and of joy, of humiliation and of tri- 
umph, of trial and of reward, on which the Son of Man accom- 
plished his purpose of dying for the sins of mankind, and of being 
‘ lifted up, that they who believe in him might have eternal life.’ 
It was a day of sorrow that the innocent should suffer, of joy that 
many should be made innocent; it was a day of humiliation, but 
such as established the final and everlasting triumph over death ; it 
was a day of trial which led in its endurance to the reward of Christ’s 
all sufficient propitiation.” ‘ But the scene itself was a scene of 
unmingled horror, which no eyes but those accustomed to blood 
could take a share in to behold.” ‘ For they had led him to the 
scene of execution beyond the city, had scourged his tender body, 
and on the most execrable spot, the receptacle of bones and dis- 
grace (from which pity had retired to give room to insult) had 
rudely lifted his body upon the cross, until agony should exhaust 
his frame, and force him to the comforts of death ; ‘ for which end 
he came into the world.’ ” 

“Then did the Virgin Mother receive that sword of sorrow 
into her heart which was foretold at the purification by the prophet 
of the Lord in her presence; théugh she understood not the say- 
ing, nor its import, until experience held to her the bitter cup 
which she had to drink at the foot of the cross; for she had par- 
taken of the honours of her son, and could not expect to leave the 
world without partaking of his sufferings also.’’ ‘ Then were the 
disciples as sheep without their shepherd, timid and defenceless, 
without counsel or conduct, deserting and deserted: they had fol- 
lowed Christ in his grandeur and prosperity [surely these are ill 
chosen phrases] but they had not yet been taught to follow him in 
adversity ; for their souls were as little as their thoughts ; their lives 
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were dearer to them than their religion; and they had lived upes 
other thoughts, which were blasted by the economy of this awful 
and mysterious dispensation, and by the horrors of the cross.’ 
“« Then were the Jews in triumph over the man whom they always 
hated, whose life was a reproof and continued aggravation of their 
hypocrisy, and whose death, though acceptable to God from their 
hands, was the consummation of their iniquity.” ‘ Then was the 
world dark and unprotected, whilst innocence was struggling to 
resume its empire in the earth, whilst the righteous Lord was con- 
demned for the sake of justice, and for the introduction of mercy. 
Whilst the prince of darkness was abroad in his last exultation, 
before he felt his power dissolved and confounded, filling the minds 
of those employed with the most rancorous and bitter malice. Fer 
he did not see the powers of that death, (which God in his eternal 
wisdom had revealed to no creature,) and therefore it was worthy 
his malice, that he should hate that innocence which alone he 
never had the power to corrupt, that he should rejoice in the de- 
struction of that purity which he could not defile ; and befriend, by 
the suggestions of impiety, the executioners of the bloody deed.” 
** For the vigilance of the Jews, in the exercise of their envy and 
untoward malice, followed our holy Saviour to the utmost verge of 
his existence, though it was turned by the providence of God tg 
the greatest and most exalted instance of his own mercy.” 

‘* Whilst Christ was languishing upon the cross, he displayed the 
triumph of human malice over liuman innocence, and at the same 
time of God’s inscrutable mercy over his justice. And if the ma- 
lice of the Jews had not in this instance been greater than all the 
precedents and examples of their nation, when they preferred the 
release of a rebel and a murderer to the life of the holy and inno- 
cent Jesus, God's mercy could not have contended against his jus- 
tice, nor could a Mediator have stood between God and man, nor 
the sacrifice have been slain, which was prepared from the founda- 
tion of the world, the Lamb of God, and the by-word of men, 
But it is after the manner of men that I say it could not have been 
otherwise, and only means that it was so; the sacrifice was lifted 
up for the purpose of removing sin by the simple effect of believing 
that it can; that Christ’s death was so intended in the wisdom of 
God, and must be so accepted by us.” P. 227. 








We could make numerous extracts from this dissertation 
of a similar character, many instances of striking and beau- 
tiful illustration, of correct opinions, and accurate statements ; 
it would also be possible, did we delight in such an occupa- 
tion, to select passages of a different nature; for though on 
all great leading doctrines Mr. Hamiiton’s views appear to 
be sound and ay we cannot consider him as always for- 
tunate in the line of argument he has adopted, or in the ex- 
pressions he has employed. But we abstain. There is much 
in the volume to approve and recommend ; and we trust tha 
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we shall meet with Mr. Hamilton again as an author, when 
time has matured his judgment, and taught him to 

the exuberancies of his style, and to accommodate it more 
carefully to the comprehension of readers in general. We think 
indeed, that a considerable improvement in this respect may 
be perceived in the latter portion of the volume; and if he 
will study the best divines of our own Church, with the same 
assiduity which he has already so profitably exercised upon 
the pages of the Fathers, we have no doubt that he will obtain 
an honourable rank in the list of her literary supporters. 





Art. XV. Remarks on Scepticism, especially as it is con- 
nected with the Subjects of Organization and Life. Being 
an Answer to the Views of M. Bichat, Sir T. C. Morgan, 
and Mr. Lawrence, upon those Points. By the Rev. 
Thomas Rennell, A.M. Vicar of Kensington, and Chris- 
tian Advocate in the University of Cambridge. Third 
Edition. 8vo. Rivingtons. . 1819. 


GENERAL reflections upon large bodies of men are neces- 
sarily liable to so many exceptions, that they are commonly 
very foolish and idle, even when they happen to be, in a 
certain degree, just. In the face of this remark, however, 
we are about to venture some general reflections upon one of 
the most respectable classes of men in this country: we 
mean the medical profession. If there be any justice in the 
old proverb, ‘“‘ what every body says must be true,” then 
the members of this profession are a very sceptical race of 
men, or they have been in all ages a very much abused one. 
To say nothing of the opinions of the present generation, 
we have now lying open before us a book upon “ The exist- 
ence of God,” written in the century before last, in which 
the question is formally propounded, why 


“‘ Those philosophical men who chiefly study the nature of 
man’s body, and scan all its parts, and have a very distinct know- 
ledge of the excellent structure and composure of it, have so little 
sense of religion in their lives? Why some of them do profess an 
indifferency as to religion, and scarcely acknowledge the author of 
it? Yea, why some do endeavour to expel both of them out of 
the world, and to introduce atheism, scepticism, and prophane- 
ness *,”” 


* Edwards on * The Existence of God,” p. 134. 
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Before we proceed to the discussion of these interrogatories, 
it may perhaps be expected, by way of preliminary, that we 
should substantiate the fact which they assume. But to prove 
a factofthis general nature, is not easy, even supposing it to be 
notorious ; in the present case, we can only adduce the con- 
current testimony of numerous individuals at different pe- 
riods, to shew that such has been the common opinion ; with 
respect to the truth of this opinion, it is incapable of proof; 
all that can be done is to demonstrate, from considerations 
drawn from the nature of things, that it contains nothing but 
what is both credible and explicable ; so far as this may be 
effected, we feel disposed to believe that there may be some 
foundation for the charge to which we are now alluding ; be- 

ond this we consider it ds a mere prejudice. 

In the first place, it can only be true relatively ; to say 
that all medical men are sceptics, would primé facie be 
absurd ; if there be any sense in the accusation, it can only 
mean that the study of medicine has a greater tendency to 
generate a sceptical turn of mind, than the study of the law, 
or the study of politics, or the study of commerce and poli- 
tical economy. 

Again, to what extent are we to understand this charge of 
scepticism as being preferred? Is it with reference to re- 
vealed or natural religion? If we suppose a person to be- 
lieve in the great truths of natural religion, most unquestion- 
ably there is and can be nothing, either in the habits or in 
the studies of the medical man, which should lead him, in a 
particular manner, to withhold his assent from the evidences 
on which revelation is founded. Such an objection may be 
made, reasonably enough, against a too exclusive devotion 
to mathematical studies, but as applied to an experimental 
science it is quite unintelligible. Confining the accusation 
then to the truths of natural religion, to which of them is 
it that we apply it? The two fundamental doctrines of natu- 
ral religion are, the existence of a God, and a future state. 
There are other doctrines deducible from these, but the 


fundamental doctrines are those which we have stated. Now 


these two are perfectly independent of each other. .A man 
may believe in the existence of a God, and yet deny the 
immortality of the soul; or a man may believe in the im- 
mortality of the soul without believing in the existence of a 
God. Because God has created us to live in this world, it 
does not necessarily follow that he intends us to live in a fu- 
ture state of existence ; and by the same principle that we 
came into this world, be it what it may, we may likewise 
hereafter be taken into another. Now, with respect to the 
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first of these two truths, it is perfectly evident, that there - 


is nothing whatever in the studies to which medical men are 
devoted, which can at all lead to any scepticism with re- 
spect to the existence of a Creator. ‘‘ 1 will praisethee, for 
am fearfully and wonderfully made,” would be the ex- 
clamation of the dullest man upon being first.made to un- 
derstand the admirable contrivances by which the operations 
of the human frame are carried on. In other sciences, de- 
voted as they necessarily are to material and second causes, 
the recollection of the first great cause of all things may be 
too frequently lost sight of; but in examining the structure 
of the human body, this is scarcely possible ; the finger of 
intelligence meets us on all sides ; what in other sciences are 
the eflects of second causes, as they are called, seem in this 
re ee gp from the immediate wisdom and goodness of 
od; at every turn the final causes of the phenomena which 
we witness is forced upon our notice, and to. them the mind 
' 48 incessantly referred as the only solution of the amazing 
facts which come before it. A striking exemplification of 
what we are now saying occurs in the works of Galen; 
though a pagan, yet so affected was he by the wonders 
which were continually presented to his mind in the course 
of his anatomical studies, that on one occasion he sud- 
denly breaks out into admiration at the beneficent wis- 
dom of the Creator, to whom, he tells us, he dedicates his 
commentaries as so many hymns to his glory ;—cut commen- 
tarios hos ceu hymnos quosdam compono, in eo veram esse 
pietatem existimans, non si taurorum ixaroufas ei plurimas 
quispiam sacrificarit, et casias, aliaque sexcenta unguenta 
suffumigarit: sed si noverim ipse primus, deinde exposuerim 
aliis, quenam sit ipsius sapientia, que virlus, que provi- 
dentia que bonitas ; ignoratio quorum, summa impietas est, 
non si a sacrificiis abstineas*. As a corroboration of what 
we have here been saying, we might also quote the opinion 
of Paley, who tells us in his ‘‘ Naturak Theology,” that 
were he desirous of proving the existence of a supreme in- 
telligence, under the condition of restricting himself to some 
Single topic, he would, without hesitation, take his stand 
upon the ground of human anatomy. That there may have 
been among the members of the medical profession, men 
who have “ said in their hearts, there is no God,” is ve 
probable; for those who are called in Scripture “ fools 
abound in every walk of life. The impiety, however, of 
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* “ Galen de usu partiam. Lib. TI,” 
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such men, must take its origin in their own hearts; the | 
study of the human frame may be the cure, but was never 
the cause of Atheism in any man. 

So far then this charge of scepticism as applied to the 
medical profession with respect to the doctrine of a Su- 
preme Being ; as to the doctrine of a future state, or, which 
is the same thing, the immortality of the soul, we confess 
that we see, or fancy we see, some circumstances connected 
not only with the study, but also with the practice of medi- 
cine, that may be conceived as tending to weaken the founda- 
tion upon which our faith in this great doctrine rests. In 
saying this, we would not be understood as meaning to sig- 
nify, that any arguments of any kind against a belief 
in the immortality of the soul, can be drawn from any facts 
to which the medical man has more especially access; but 
only that the habits of mind which the nature of his profes. 
sion is almost of necessity calculated to inspire, must be 
very likely to create prejudices of a kind extremely unfa- 
vourable to the just apprehension and — feeling of the 
particular truth to which we are now alluding. 

We know not how others may have felt upon the same oc- 
casion, but for our own parts, we cannot take up a book of 
physiology for half an hour without experiencing disagreeable 
impressions ; and, if we persist for any length of time, we 
gradually forget the characteristic difference which really dis- 
tinguishes man from the inferior tribes of animals, as com- 
pletely as if reason were not a separate principle, but merely 
a more refined kind of instinct, just as the human hand may 
be considered as only a more perfect kind of claw. Some- 
thing of the same kind, we fear, though probably in a much 
higher degree, is likely to ensue from the peculiar nature of 
the preparatory studies which form the education of the me- 
dical student, and occupy his thoughts for so many years of 
his life, just at that period when the imagination is most sus- 
ceptible of prejudices. The habit of exclusively investigating 
that part of our frame which is common to us with the brute 
creation, may easily be supposed to accustom the mind to 
lose sight of that higher part of our nature which we share 
in common with the divinity. In the constitution of our 
bodily frame there are no peculiarities which indicate any 
functions differing in kind, from those which belong to ani- 
mals; nor any greater differences between us and other 
animals, than between other animals among each other; 
mirum, says Linneus, adeo parum differre stuttissimam 
simiam a sapientissimo homine. Now why should this be 
wonderful? simply because Linneus, immersed as he was in 
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or a speculations, had forgotten that the distinction 
tween a man and an ape, was to be looked for in a 
different quarter from that to which he was accustomed to 
refer. The body of a man is intended to perform exactly 
the same functions as the body of an ape. The ape eats, and: 
drinks, and walks, and digests, and propagates his kind; 
but the ape cannot reason, cannot apprehend moral beauty 
and deformity ; it is, however, the possession of these attri- 
butes which characterizes the nature of man; and if no cor- 
poreal organs have yet been discovered in him corresponding 
with such high endowments, nor any which are not to be 
found among the brute creation, this is exactly what might 
have been expected, upon the supposition, that the perception 
of the rational and moral relations of things are functions of 
mind and not of body, and that body and mind’ are separate 
substances, united together in one common nature by the 
will of God, but made up of different elements and connected 
by.no proportion by which they may be compared with each 
other. If, indeed, we suppose, as physiologists would have 
us do, that thought, and imagination, and hope, and piety» 
are mere secretions of the brain, differing from other bodily 
secretions only as being of a more subtle and etherial nature, 
then no doubt we might reasonably look for some sensible 
difference, not merely in the quantity ‘of the human brain, 
as ee with that of a monkey or a dog, but also in its 
quality. 

As it is, however, physiology furnishes a negative argu- 
ment in favour of the received opinions respecting the nature 
of mind ; and we are led to conclude that the monkey does 
not reason, for the like reason that he does not talk: not be- 
cause his tongue is not as well adapted to the purpose as the 
tongue of a man, which it is; but simply because the gift 
of speech, like the gift of reason, is not a bodily function, 
nor any way originating in bodily organization. This we 
say is the plain inference from the facts; we require, how- 
ever, only to possess a very slight acquaintance with physio- 
logical writers, to perceive that plain as the inference is, 
the contrary conclusion is, we will not say deduced, but in- 
variably asssumed by them. Upon what grounds they assume 
it, we mean upon what physiological grounds, we have never 
been able to find out, nor are we at all able to conceive, ex- 
cept by reference to the prejudices which each profession 
and every study is liable to, and which prejudices, in the 
present case, lead we think manifestly to materialism. Habit, 
says Bacon, unus quisque (preter aberrationes natura he 
Mane in genere ) specum suie cavernam quandam individuam, 
que lumen nature frangit et corrumpit ; vel propter educa- 
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tionem et conversationem cum aliis ; vel propter lectionem li- 
brorum et auctoritates eorum quos quisque colit et miratur. 
Whether we refer to the education, the conversation, or the 
reading of a medical student, it is as an animal only, that 
man comes under his consideration. 

This, no doubt, is the only point of view in which the 
medical man has any business with him; but still the effect 
is not the less certain. Nor, indeed, if we remember that 
an exclusive attention to the phenomena of mind, has-led’ 
some men to deny the existence of body, need we be much 
surprized if contrary habits of thought, have led others to 
deny the existence of mind. ' 

ut admitting that the tendency of the particular studies 
connected with the’ science and theory of medicine, (under 
which word it is hardly necessary to remark we mean every 
thing connected with the study of human disease) is to create 
in the mind a disposition towards materialism, yet it may 
perhaps be thought that the practice of the art must tend in 
some degree to create a counter prejudice. The scenes of 
which the physician is a daily witness, will, it may be hoped, 
dispose his mind to seriousness, and by making him reflect upon 
the shortness and uncertainty of life, turn his mind to thése. 
views of things which religion discloses. This, no doubt, would 
be the natural effect of such scenes, upon a mind whose 
principles were thoroughly established upon proper founda- 
tions ; but unhappily the medical student is introduced to 
such scenes, at an age when réflection has but little influence 
on the conduct, and when reason has but little influence on 
the opinions. When that period arrives at which reflection 
and reason begin to operate; the mischief is already done, — 
the ground is pre-occupied ; the most unhappy — 
have taken possession of the mind, which instead of being 
counteracted, now even find food and support, in those very 
scenes, which under other circumstances, would have proved 
their best corrective. The chamber of the sick is a school, 
in which the aged and the wise take lessons of morality; 
but it is dangerous to familiarize youth and inexperience 
with such scenes. If the effect of them be not narrowly 
watched, they will infallibly harden the moral sense, accustom 
the mind to disconnect the thought of death from those na- 
tural feelings with which it is associated, both in reason and 
revelation, and teach it to look upon the passage of the soul 
into another world, not as a subject of religious meditation, 
but, it may be, merely as a wonderful phenomenon in physi- 
ology to which mah, like other animals, is by nature liable. 

n the remarks which we have been making upon the 
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causes of that disposition to scepticism which have been somes 
times imputed to the members of the medical profession, 
speaking of them not as individuals, it has certainly been | 
far from our wish to say any thing disrespectful of the pro- 
fession. Asa body of men, one more distinguished for hu- 
manity and integrity would not easily be named; and as to 
the charge itself, which we have ventured to make the foun- 
dation of our remarks, we bave taken it up as we found it; 
assenting to its truth, not on the ground of our personal know- 
ledge, but simply because it is supported by the common 
opinion, and hecause'the excellent publication whose title is 
prefixed to this article, naturally led us to the subject. To 
this. publication it is, indeed, high time that we should 
advert. Whether we consider the extraordinary merit of 
the composition, the importance of its subject, the atten- 
tion which it has excited, or the great and valuable service 
which it has actually rendered to the public,—in every point 
of view, it is deserving of particular notice. 

_Itis to the zeal and munificence of the late Mr, Hulse, 
founder of the office of ‘“‘ Christian Advocate,” in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, that we may consider ourselves as 
primarily indebted for this useful and able little work; and 
were we required to furnish a practical instance of the 
advantage of the institution, we know not that any thin 
more would be necessary than to point out the effect whic 
this well-timed publication has produced. The ‘‘ Remarks” 
which are here offered to the public, are stated in the title 
page to have been occasioned by the views which have been 
. taken on the subject of ‘‘ Life and Organization” in the writ- 
ings of M. Bichat, Sir T. C. Morgan, and Mr. Lawrence. 
It, appears, however, from the book itself, that the person 
principally in the author’s eye, during the composition of 
it was the last-mentioned of these gentlemen. With respect 
to the two former, M. Bichat’s name is introduced, proba- 
bly, because it is well known that his writings have furnished 
the greater number of those objectionable opinions by which 
the writings of some late physiologists in this country, have 
been. so unhappily distinguished. Of M. Bichat himself it 
is not possible to speak without respect; we had almost said 
admiration. If we consider the numerous and valuable works 
which he produced, and remember at the same time that he 
was only thirty when he died, he may justly be regarded as 
a prodigy of talents. Melancholy, indeed, is it to think, 
that he has mixed up with his physiological speculations, so 
many that are adverse to the best interests of mankind ;. but 
it must be considered as an apology for the man, even 
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though it be no justification of his opinions, that he wag 
only seven years of age when the French Revolution broke 
out. He was consequently bred up and educated in Atheism. 
It might, indeed, have been hoped, that a man of so supe- 
rior an understanding would have been above the influence 
of shallow sophistry ; as it is, however, he is fairly entitled 
to allowance. In rejecting the great doctrines of natural 
religion he had no contemptible vanity to ay A for he 
was merely acquiescing in the popular belief; he did not set 
himself up as an apostle of unauthorized opinions; nor 
avail himself of the influence which his knowledge and pro- 
fessorial authority gave him over the minds of his inexpe- 
rienced hearers, in order to corrupt their morality and sub- 
vert those principles which it had been the business of their 
early education to instil into their hearts and understand- 
ings. With respect, however, to Mr. Lawrence, (for we 
pass over Sir T. C. Morgan, as undeserving of notice, if 
this gentleman is persuaded that he has no soul, and is 
exactly of the same nature as the brutes that perish, the 

ublic will probably take him at his word, without reading 
is book in order to become convinced of it;) with respect 
we say to Mr. Lawrence, -he certainly cannot take the be- 
nefit of the apology which may be offered for Bichat. Our 
readers must not suppose that we are meaning to draw a 
parallel between these two individuals; the talent required 
for observing new facts and taking new views in science, 
is quite distinct from the talent of merely reading them in 
one language, and translating them verbatim into another; 
what we mean to observe is simply this, that Mr. Lawrence 
was extremely wrong and censurable in supposing that be- 
cause a French Professor, in a country, and at a period 
when all principles of every kind were treated with ridicule, 
might talk Atheism to his pupils, and treat the religion of 
Christianity with contempt, that, therefore, an English Pro- 
fessor may innocently, and without violating any confidence, 
take the same liberty. We shall enter into the reasons of 
this difference between the two cases, because circumstances 
have occurred which have obviously convinced Mr. Lawrence 
of the certainty of the fact; and perhaps all our labour 
might be thrown away in any attempt to convince him of its 
reasonableness. 

At the time when Mr. Rennell’s ‘“‘ Remarks” were pub- 
lished Mr. Lawrence was ‘‘ Lecturer of Anatomy a} 
re cca cher tdeatietitics oF no i 

ithin a few weeks after the publication of the same ‘‘ Re- 
marks,” Mr. Lawrence published, in a large octavo volume, 
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the substance of the lectures which he had, in his official 
capacity, delivered to the junior branches of the profession, 
The book had not been in circulation a month before it was 
withdrawn, and the remaining copies bought up at a consi- 
derable expence, under a positive engagement, as we un- 
derstood, either to alter certain passages in the work, or to 
withhold it altogether from the public. How imperfectly 
Mr. Lawrence understood the character and weight of pub- 
lic opinion in this country, previously to this last publication, 
may be collected from the following passage which occurs 
almost in the very first page of it. 


Rennell’s Remarks on Scepticism. 


*« My opinions are published :—they were not brought forward 
secretly ; they have never shunned the light and they never shall 
be concealed or compromised. Without this freedom of enquiry 
and speech, the duty of your professors would be irksome and 
humiliating ; they would be dishonoured in their own eyes, and in 
the opinion of the public. These privileges, Gentlemen, shall never 
be surrendered by me: I will not be set down, nor cried down by 
any person, in any place, or under ony pretest.’’ 


We have been led into these observations from. no feelings 
of hostility to Mr. Lawrence. We shall not affect. to say, 
that we entertain any admiration for his talents, which are - 
merely respectable, nor that we consider his writings as pos- 
sessing any original and intrinsic value; they contain not 
one single fact which was not previously known, nor throw 
one single ray upon any point which was before dark in, the 
particular science to which he has devoted himself. Had 
he, however, confined himself to his proper province, and 
not trespassed where he had no business, the lectures which 
he has published would have done him great credit, as bring- 
ing together, in a small compass, and in a pleasing form, 
a very great variety of information; as it is, however they 
may add to his reputation as a competent and well-informed 
physiologist, they will assuredly detract from his reputation 
as a man of general ability; for as nothing can be more 
common place than the prejudices which he bas adopted, so 
nothing can be less original than tife arguments by which he 
supposes them to be supported. Common place, however, 
as the sentiments of Mr. Lawrence are upon the subjects of 
pene and religion, Mr. Rennell has rendered a great and 
asting service to the community by bringing them, as he has 
done before the public. However harmless the opinions of 
Tom Paine and Mr. Examiner Hunt may be upon the minds 
of persons of mature years, . is still desirable to keep. them 
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away from the young and inexperienced. It is of such per- 
sons that Mr. Lawrence’s hearers consist, and among such 
that his readers will principally be found ; and if, in conse- 
quence of Mr. Rennell’s animadversions, the public  opi- 
nion has been so strongly expressed, as to have jnduced the 
former to suppress his book and resign his lectures, we think 
the public will find wherewith to console themselves for any 
loss which the rising generation of surgeons may have sus- 
tained from the absence of Mr. Lawrence’s talents. At all 
events we trast that the lesson which his example teaches 
will not be thrown away upon his successors. 
As far as Mr. Rennell is concerned, his object is accom- 
plished; any praise of ours upon the literary merits of his 
excellent work, will afford but a small gratification to him, 
compared with the consciousness of having been the means 
of arresting an evil in its outset, the consequences of which 
might have branched out to an indefinite extent. It would, 
however, be most unjust to our readers to dismiss the subject 
without affording them some specimens of the ability with 
which the book is written. Though the occasion of the work 
may have been of a temporary nature, yet the interest of the 
subject is permanent; its importance is only equalled by 
its difficulty ; but Mr. Rennell seems perfectly master of its 
various bearings ; nor with the exception of Paley’s Natural 
Theology, do we know a book containing so much useful 
matter and such valuable hints upon the great questions of 
natural religion. We do not mean to institute a comparison 
between the brief and sketchy, though eloquent and masterly 
essay before us, and Paley’s elaborate book ; but in respect 
to the importance of the subject, no less than its abstruse- 
ness, the latter must be considered as of very inferior value. 
To prove the existence of the Deity by pointing out the 
ark of design which the visible creation exhibits, seems at 
first sight to almost a superfluous task ; he who cannot 
trace the hand of intelligence in the anatomy of the eye, in 
the dissection of a plant, or even in the most superficial ap- 
pearance of things, will plainly never be converted from 
atheism by any argument drawn @ posteriori, nor indeed by 
any arguments whatever, unless:he resorts to Revelation. 
e argument in proof of the immateriality and immortality 
of the soul, is of a much more difficult, and therefore more im- 
portant nature. To demonstrate @ priori, that matter and 
mind are distinct substances, and to shew from physiology 
that there is no reason to conclude from any facts which ever 
come under our knowledge, that the dissolution of the body 
is accompanied by the destruction of the soul, involves some 
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of the most abstract speculations with which we are ac- 
quainted ; and we cannot sufliciently admire the popular and 
intelligible point of view in which these important doctrines 
are placed by Mr. Rennell. 

He commences with some general remarks upon the cha- 
racter and causes of modern scepticism ; after pointing out the 
disguises under which it now commonly lurks, hs considers the 
principal sources to which its growth in the mind may be re- 
ferred ; and then having applied what he says, to the particular 
case of scientific and professional men, he immediately pro- 
ceeds to examine some opinions upon the subject of life and 
organization which are to be met with in the writings of 
Bichat, Sir T. ©. Morgan, and Mr. Lawrence, Re a 
his attention chiefly to the writings of this last. 

Before, however, we proceed to give our readers some ac- 
count of the argumentative part of the volume, which does 
not commence till the 5th chapter, it may be as well to ex- 
tract a specimen from the hortatory and admonitory part. 


Rennell’s Remarks on Scepticism. 


‘The following passage will shew that temperance and sim- 


plicity ef style is quite compatible with eloquence. 


“ If there be a thought, which in the hour of ifn 
lution must agonize and distract even the most hardened infidel, it 
is the remembrance of having been the instrument of perplexing 
the understandings, destroying the hopes, and corrupting the mo- 
rals of the young men committed to his charge. At that very 
age, when every motive which religion can supply, is so impe- 
riously called for, to check the rising passions, and to. subdue 
them into a state of rational and permanent restraint, it is an of- 
fence no less against’social, than individual happiness, to inculcate 
those principles, which set all conscience and morality at defiance. 
The man who will coldly and laboriously teach the lessons of infide- 
lity, will not scruple to excuse, if not to inculcate the practice of 
immorality ; and he who will confound the distinctions between 
truth and falsehood in speculation, will annihilate the boundaries 
between virtue and vice in practice. Nor will the mischief stop 
here, nor confine itself to those, who have been the more imme- 
diate victims of his delusion. Infidelity, like every other pesti- 
lence, is propagated by contagion. In whatever provincial town 
these young men may settle, they will find but too many of their 
own rank and age, who will become ready converts to a principle, 
which while it flatters their understanding, corrupts and indulges 
their heart. 

“Tam at a loss to imagine, what worthy end, or even what 
plausible excuse, a teacher can propose to himself, for the propa- 
gation of opinions, which unsettle and distract the mind, destro 
every good and moral feeling, and deprive their victims of all 
¢omfort in the day of affliction, of all hope on the bed of death. 
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Will either the principles, or the practices of the Gospel, render 
the student less ardent in the pursuit of knowledge, or less active 
in the duties of his profession? Will it exclude any one light of 

hilosophy, any one ray of science from his mind? Will it make 

im less tender in his manners, less kind in his actions, especially 
to the poor and the friendless ? Will it not rather give him a power 
over the mind as well as over the body of his patient; so that 
while he relieves the sufferings of the outward frame, he may 
speak in the language of peace and of comfort to the soul ? 

** What are the motives of those, who would take advantage, 
both of the ignorance and of the passions of those whom they 
address, and teach them through the medium of the most peltry 
sophistry, to trample upon all religious and moral restraint, I 
leave for themselves to determine. It is not to the motives of the 
teachers, but to the consequences of the doctrines, that I would 
draw the attention of the public.” P. 51. 


We pass over the 6th chapter, which contains our author's 
analysis of Mr. Lawrence’s notions upon the subject of Life 
and Organization, because the subject lias already been 
treated at some length in our review of Mr. L.’s former Lec- 
tures *, and proceed to the 7th chapter, in which the subject 
of “* Life” is treated with no ordinary degree of‘ability. At 
the same time we must confess, that this is the only part of 
the work which we came away from with something like a 
dissatisfied feeling. 

Paley, we think, has observed, that when we talk of life, 
the most distinct idea which we are able to form of it, is the 
power of originating motion. Our author's idea of it seems 
to be pretty nearly the same, though differently expressed. 
He defines life to be ‘ inherent activity,’ which word 
“inherent” our author uses in order to distinguish the ac- 


tivity of living bodies, from that which is produced by material § 


impulse or chemical agency, or any external cause. He then 
traces the operation of this principle from plants and the 
lowest order of organic substances, through the animal crea- 
tion, until it finds its highest degree of perfection in the mind 
of man; and concludes with observing, 


“ Thus, then, it appears, that in the inherent activity, or life, 
of the vegetable, the animal, and the human creation, there are 
three degrees distinct in themselves. In the vegetable, we ob- 
serve the faculty of involuntary motion; in the animal, we sé 
this involuntary motion combined with a power of volition; 
man, we recognise both these faculties crowned with the predom 
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* See British Critic, July, 1817. 
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nant principle of the understanding. ‘The first of these I would 
call, the life of vegetation—the second, the life of volition—and the 
third, the life of the understanding.” P. 78. 


Our author's remarks upon this subject, by which he 
arrives at the result which we have just stated, are ably and 
strongly stamped with tie impression of an acute and dis- 
criminating understanding, and we hardly know any part of 
his work which we read with so much pleasure. Neverthe- 
less we own that we were not quite able to satisfy ourselves 
that he was not committing the besetting sin of all philoso- 
phical minds,—we mean generalizing somewhat too preci- 
pitately. Admitting his definition of life to be a legitimate 
definition, it is clear that the word activity, as applied to vege- 
table life, animal life, and intellectual life, is used in three 
totally distinct senses. Mind and matter are two separate and 
heterogeneous substances, depending upon totally different 
principles, and possessing in their operations no sort of ana- 
logy or proportion between each other; consequently it is im- 
possible that any definition which shall be common to both, can 
be any thing more than a verbal generalization.. We may call 
the motion by which the plant expands itself, activity,—and 
we may call the thoughts by which the mind is conscious of 
its existence, by the same name—but these things are not a 
whit more like each other on that account ; and if by reduc- 
ing them to the same denomination, occasion is given to an 
incautious thinker, as we can easily conceive might be the 
case; for supposing an analogy which is really not to be 
found, we are not sure but it might be the foundation of 
some very material mistakes. 

The next subject which our author discusses is the dis- 
tinction between the properties of mind and matter After 
noticing that the idea of extension in inertiew, hardness and 
impenetrability, and divisibility, are inseparable from our 
notion of matter, which is, in fact, constituted of these 
ideas, and shewing, that the denial of these qualities enters 
into the very essence of our idea of mind, be proceeds to 
enquire into the nature and extent of that dependancy which 
connects the operations of the mind and body. Of course, 
the existence of this dependancy is fully admitted, our au- 
thor does not deny that the brain is the instrument of the 
mind’s intercourse with the material world, nor that a certain 
state of the hody is not necessary to consciousness, he only 
endeavours to shew, which he does very successfully, that 
thought is not a function of the brain, nor the resulé of any 
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of its operations. On this topic we cannot do better than 
give his own words, 


‘« Let us take a healthy man in a sound sleep. He lies without 
sense or fecling, yet no part of his frame is diseased, nor is a sin- 
gle power of his life of vegetation suspended. All within his body 
is as active asever. The blood circulates as regularly, and al- 
most as rapidly, in the sleeping as in the waking subject. Diges- 
tion, secretion, nutrition, and al] the functions of the life of vege- 
tation proceed, and yet the understanding is absent. Sleep, there- 
fore, is an affection of the mind, rather than of the body, and the 
refreshment which the latter receives from it, is from the suspen- 
sion of its active and agitating principle. Now if thought was 
identified with the brain, when the former was suspended, the lat- 
ter would undergo a proportionate change. Memory, imagination, 
perception, and all the stupendous powers of the human intellect 
are absent, and yet the brain is precisely the same, the same in 
every particle off matter, the same in every animal function. Of 
not asingle organ is the action suspended. When, again, the 
man awakens, and his senses return, no change is produced by the 
recovery, the brain, the organs of sense, and all the material parts 
of his frame remain precisely in.the same condition. 

“* Dreaming may, perhaps, be adduced as an exception to this 
statement. But it is first to be remarked, that this affection is by 
no means general. There are thousands who never dream at all, 
and thousands who dream only occasionally, Dreaming, therefore, 
even though it were to be allowed as an exception, could not be 
admitted to invalidate the rule. And if there be a circumstance, 
which to any philosophic mind will clearly intimate the indepen- 
dency of thought upon matter, it is the phenomenon of dreaming. 
Perception, that faculty of the soul which unites it with the exter- 
nal world, is then suspended, and the avenues of sense are closed. 
All communication with outward objects being thus removed, the 
soul is transported, as it were, into a world of its own creation. 
There 5 to be an activity in the motions, and a perfection 
in the faculties of the mind, when disengaged from the. body, 
and disencumbered of its material organs. The slumber of its 
external perception seems to be but the awakening of every other 
power. The memory is far more keen, the fancy far more 
vivid, in the dreaming than in the waking man. Ideas rise in 
rapid succession, and are varied in endless combination: so that 
the judgment, which next to the perception, depends most upon 
external objects, is unable to follow the imagination in all its wild 
and unwearied flights. A better notion of the separate and inde- 
pendent existence of the soul, cannot be formed, than that which 
we derive from our observations on the phenomena of dreaming. 

** Again, when the mind is anxiously engaged in any train of 
thought, whether in company or alone, it frequently neglects the 








impressions made upon the external organs. When a man is 
deeply immersed in meditation, or eagerly engaged in a discussion, 
he often neither hears a third person when he speaks, nor observes 
what he does, nor even when gently touched does he feel the 
pressure. Yet there is no defect either in the ear, the eye, or the 
nervous system; the brain is not disordered, for if his mind were 
not so fully occupied, he would perceive every one of those im- 
pressions which he now neglects. In this case therefore, as in 
sleep, the independence of mind upon the external organ is clearly 
shewn. 

‘* But Iet us take the matter in another point of view. We 
have observed the action of the brain upon thought, and have seen 
that when the former is unnaturally compressed, the latter is imme- 
diately disordered or lost. Let us now turn our attention to the 
action of thought upon the brain. A letter is brought to a man 
containing some afflicting intelligence. He casts his ve upon its 
contents, and drops down without sense or motion. hat is the 
cause of this sudden affection? It may be said that the vessels 
have collapsed, that the brain is consequently disordered, and that 
loss of sense is the natural consequence. Lut let us take one step 
backward, and enquire, what is the cause of the disorder itself, the 
effects of which are thus visible. It is produced by a sheet of 
white paper distinguished by a few black marks. But no one 
would be absurd enough to suppose, that it was the effect of the 
paper alone, or of the characters inscribed upon it, unless those 
characters conveyed some meaning to the understanding. It is 
thought then which so suddenly agitates and disturbs the brain, 
and makes its vessels to collapse. From this circumstance alone 
we discover the amazing influence of thought upon the external 
organ ; of that thought which we can neither hear, nor see, nor 
touch, which vet produces an affection of the brain fully equal to a 
blow, a pressure, or any other sensible injury. Now this very action 
of thought upon the brain, clearly shews that the brain does not pro- 
duce it; while the mutual influence which they possess over each 
other, as clearly shews that there is a strong connection between 
them. But it is carefully to be remembered that connection is not 
udentity.”* P. 92. 


Having thus shewn that the understanding is not a func- 
lion of the brain, the next step is to prove that no ar- 
gument can be founded upon the phenomena of death to 
infer that the dissolution of the mind and body is followed 
by the destruction of both. Having extracted from Dr. 
Rees’s Encyclopedia an account of the graduaf extinction 
of life in an old man, which we are informed is translated 
verbatim, though without acknowledgment, from Bichat, 
our author justly observes, that instead of reducing all the 


instances of death among the aged under one class, as this 
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writer has done, they ought to have been divided into 
three. 


“ First, According to his own view of the subject, where the 
mind and the body decay together. 

** Secondly, Where the mind decays before the body. There 
are numerous instances where the imagination is extinguished, the 
memory fails, the judgment vacillates, and yet every function of the 
body proceeds unimpuired. Whatever else we may infer from this 
example, we must at Jeast so far conclude, that the mind and the 
body do not decay together. 

‘< Thirdly, Where, in the very extremity of age and its conse- 
quent debility, the faculties of the mind are as clear and as power- 
ful as ever. Many cases have passed under my own observation, 
where the failure of voice, coldness of the extremities, a pulse 
scarcely sensible, and other symptoms, have announced to the 
worn-out constitution the approach of dissolution, and yet the me. 
mory, the judgment, and even the fancy itself of the aged patient 
were unabated. In age, as well as in disease at an earlier period, 
when the taper of life has been exhausted even to its last spark, 
and extinction was now rapidly advancing, the mind, so far from 
partaking in the decay or the destruction of the body, has appeared 
to be endowed with a strength and a clearness of intellectual vision, 
increasing gradually as the moment of its emancipation from the 
body was now approaching. There is often something prophetic 
in the last views of a dying man, not indeed from any supernatural 
powers, but from that calm and dispassionate survey of human af- 
fairs which a good man takes, when he feels himself rising from the 
turbulence of this distracted world, into a higher and a better 
order of things. ‘Then it is that he views human pursuits and ob- 
jects in their proper colours, and the veil of prejudice and passion 
being removed, he forms a clearer estimate, and a surer judgment 
of the probabilities of human events.”? P. 109. 


In confirmation of this animated and eloquent passage, 
we cannot forbear quoting the following beautiful illustra- 
tion, which our author has given us in a note from the works 
of Areteus, 
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There is in the Life of the Earl of Rochester, by Bishop 
Burnet, a narrative of a conversation with the former concern- 
ing the immortality of the soul, which is strikingly corrobora- 
tive of the fact upon which Mr. Rennell has founded this 
part of his argument. As the conversation took place long 
before the Earl's penitent conversion, and at a time when his 
prejudices were strong in the contrary direction, the evidence 
may be considered as the more clear and impartial. 


‘In the sickness which brought him so near death, before I first 
knew him, when his spirits were so low and spent, that he could 
not move nor stir, and he did not think to live an hour ; he said his 
reason and judgment were so clear and strong, that from thence he 
was fully persuaded that death was not the spending or dissolution 
of the soul ; but only the separation of it, from matter.” 


‘Thus. far-we have accompanied our author: we cannot take 
leave of him without many thanks for the valuable matter 
which his book contains, as well as for the service which he 
has rendered the community by calling the attention of the 
public to an evil of no small magnitude, and for the removal of 
which we are entirely indebted to his good sense and vigilance. 
The space which we have devoted to a work of so small a 
compass, is a sufficient evidence of the place which it holds 
in our estimation; and we think that the extracts which we 
have made will sufficiently enable our readers to judge for 
themselves as to the soundness of our judgment upon its 
merits. We trust that the importance and interest of the 
subject, backed by the attention which the public have shewn 
themselve disposed to pay to it, will induce our author to fol- 
low up his speculations, and present them hereafter, more 
fully developed, and in a more solid and substantial form. 
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The Speech of the Right Hev. the Lord Bishop of Norwich, ou Seconding the 
Motion of Earl Grey, June, 1819, for the second Reading of a Bill for abrogating 
so much of the Acts 25 and 30 Charles I. as prescribes to all Officers, civil and 
military, and to Members of both Houses of Parliament, a Declaration, that “ in 
the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, there is not any Transubstantiation of the 
Filements of Bread and Wine into the Body and Blood of Christ; and that the 
Invocation or Adoration of the Virgin Mary, or any other Saint; and the Sacrifice 
of the Mass, as they are now used in the Church of Rome is superstitious and 
idylatrous.” 1s. 

A Critical Examination of these Parts of Mr. Bentham’s “ Church of Eng- 
landism” which relate to the Sacraments and the Church Catechism. By the 
Kev. H. J. Rose, A.B. Choplam to the Right Hon. the Earl of Sheffield. 5s. 

Established Church.—Dialogues and Letters illustrative of the Purity and 
Cousistency of its Doctrine ; and proving that its Interpretations of Scripture are 
fully adequate to produce that religious and moral Conduct necessary to form 
the Character of a good Christian ; also, Observations on some of the Causes ot 
Dissent from the Church, and oa other Subjects connected with its Doctrines and 
Government. 8s, 

A Sermon preached in the Parish Church of St. Martin's in the Fields, June 
20, 1819, after reading the King’s Letter, and previous to the Collection therein 
directed to be made, in Aid of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts. By Joseph Holden Pott, A.M. Archdeacon of London, and 
Vicar of St. Martin’s in the Fields, 2s, 

A Sermon in Aid of the Funds of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts; preached at Leytonstone Chapel, in Essex, on Trinity 
Sunday, 1819. By C. H. Sampson, D.D. of Magdalen Hall, Oxford. vo. 2s. 

A Sermon for the Benefit of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts ; preached at the Parish Church of Stoke ‘lalmage, Oxfordshire, on 
Sunday, June 27, 1819. By the Rev. W. F. Protheroe, B.A, Rector. Bvo. Is. 

A Sermon preached for the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, on Sunday, June 13, 1819, in the Parish Church of Chatteris, 
Cambridgeshire, By the Rev. R. Chatfield, LL.D. Vicar of Chatteris, &c. 
ls. Gd. 

An Essay on the Evidence from Scripture, that the Soul, immediately after the 
Death of the Body, is not in a State of Sleep or Insensibility, but of Happiness or 
Misery; and on the moral Uses of that Doctrine. This, their Prize Essay of 
1G16, ts printed at the Request of the Church Union Society. By the Rev. R. 
Polwhele, Vicar of Manaccan and St. Anthony, and Curate of Kenwyn and 
Kea. 3s. 

The Duty of exercising our Faculties as the Means of superior Knowledge and 
Power: # Sermon preached on Trinity Monday, June 7, 1819, in the Parish 
Church of St. Nicholas, Deptford. By the Rev. Jolin Hewlett, B.D. &c. &c. 
Svo. 1s. 6d. 

The Christian Worship: a Sermon preached in the Octagon Chapel, Bath, oa 
Sunday, May 30, 1819. By T. L. OBeirmce, D.D. Lord Bishop of Meath. 
Bro. is, Gd. 

The Anti-Deist ; being a Vindication of the Bible, in Answer to the Publication 
called The Deist ; containing also a Refutation of the crroneous Opinions held 
forth in The Age of Reason, and in a recent Publication entitled Researches 
on Ancient Kingdoms. By John Bellamy, Author of the New ‘franslation of the 
bible, from the original Hebrew. @s. 

Philosophical Dialogues on the Re-anion of the different Christian Commu- 
nious. By the late Baron de Starck, Protestant Minister, and first Preacher to 
the Court of Hesse-Darmstudt. 8vo, Qs. 

The Confession of our Christian Faith, commonly called the Creed of St. 
oy ot, the Worship of the Father i Monotheism, and Monotheism in 

resin. 

Prety and Virtue the only Terms of final Acceptance with God: a Sermon 
preached on Wednesday, May 12, 1819, at the Unitarian Chapel, Bradford, Xc. 
Ry the Rev. Joseph Hutton, A.B Is. Of, 
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recommended, in a Sermon preached June 3, 1819, tn the Parksh Church of the 
Holy Trinity, Coventry, at the Visitation of the Rev. and Ven, Charles Bucke- 
ridge, D.D. Archdeacon of Coventry. By the Rev. George Chandler, LL.B, 
late Fellow of New College, Oxford, and Rector of Southam, Warwickshire. 
8vo. Is. Gd. 

The Dutics of Christian Ministers, as they relate to the comprehensive Nature 
of their Doctrine, and the Direction of their Zeal, considered mm a Sermon, 
delivered at the Old Meeting House, Birmingham, on Sunday, May 2, 1819. 
By the Rev. S. W. Brown, A.B. formerly of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge. 1s. 

A Sermon in Aid of the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts; preached 
in the Parish Church of Keelby, in the County of Lincoln, on Sunday, June 20, 
1819. By the Rev. G, Sprosion, Curate. 18, 6d. 

1 r eyed Discourses ; or, Sermons addressed to Children. By John Burder, 

A. 46. 

Mr. Owen’s proposed Villages for the Poor shown to be highly favourable to 
Christianity, in a Letter to William Wilberforce, Esq. M.P. 1, 

A Lay-KElder’s Observations on the History and Doctrine of Christianity ; 
containing Observations on the Old Testament, and on the Gospel by dt. 
Matthew, and on Profane History connected with them, Vol. I. 6s. 

A Charge on the Claims of the Roman Catholics, delivered to the Clergy ot 
the Archdeaconry of Essex, in May, 1819. By F. J. H. Wollaston, B.D. 
F.RS. Qs. 

The Duty and Rewards of Industry. By the Rev. Isaac Barrow, formerly of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Now first separately published. 12mo, 5s. 

The Curates’ Appeal to the Equity and Christian Principles of the British 
Jcgislature, the Bishops, the Clergy, and the Public, on the peculiar Hardships 
of their Situation ; and on the Dangers resulting to Religion, to Morals, and to 
the Community, from the arbitrary Nature of the Laws, as they are now frequently 
cnforced againstthem, 5s. 

Two Dialogues on the Trinity. By James Harrington Evans, lately a Minister 
of the Establishment, and formerly Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. 6s. 

A ready Reply to a Pamphiet entitled, “ Human Deity developed ; or, familias 
Remarks on a Pamphlet entitled ¢ God in Christ ;’” containing a more particular 
Consideration of some Subjects before noticed, By George Bevan, lately a 
Miuister in the National Religious Establishment, 94d. 


LAW. 


A Report of the Proceedings and Evidence, on tle Trial of the late Contro- 
verted Election for the City of Chester, before a Committee of the Honourable 
the House of Commons; accurately printed, and compared with the Notes of the 
Short-hand Writer. 5s. 

A Letter to Charles Butler, Esq. on the Docrtine of presuming a Surrender of 
Terms assigned to attend the Inheritance. By Edward Burtenshaw Sugden, Esq. 
8vo. &s. 

A Treatise of immediate Utility to Merchants and Traders, showing some of the 
principal Defects in the Po a System; and proving them by several 
interesting Cases in Bankruptcy ; with Extracts of Importance from the Evidence 
of the late Sir Samuel Romilly, and other Witnesses, taken before the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons on the Bankrupt Laws, last Session. Also, 
containing most serious Objections to seveial Parts of the two Bills lately brought 
into Parliament for altering and amending the Bankrupt Laws; and carnestly 
recommending a simple Legislative Enactment, which would produce the most 
beneficial Effects to both Debtors and Creditors, and, in a great Degree, prevent 
Bankruptcy, with its frequent lamentable Consequences of Waste of Property, 
&e. &c. &c. By John Dufrene. 2s. 

A ‘Treatise on Crimes aud Misdemeanors. By William Oldnall Russell, of 
Lincoln's Inn, Esq. Barrister at Law. 2 Vols. 8vo. Sl. 3s. 

Report of the Proceedings connected with the Disputes between the Earl of 
Selkirk and the North-West Company, at the Assizes held at York, in Upper 
Canada, October, 1818. From Minutes takcu iy Court. 5s. 
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Remacks on the Consequences of the Law, subjecting Lands to be charged for 
Debts by Warrant of Atturney and Judgment. With some Observations on the 
Doctrine of Trust, Terms used as a Protection against such Incumbrances, By a 
Barrister of Lincolu’s Inn. 2s, 


MEDICAL. 


Remarks on the Treatment of some of the most prevalent Varieties of Ln- 
flammation of the Eye; with Cases. By Thomas Whately. 3s. 

An Inquiry mto the System of Dr. Gall, concerning Innate Dispositions and 
the Physiology of the Brain, &e. By J. P. Tupper, M.D. Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, and of the Linnean Society ; Member of the Society of 
Medicine in Peris, and of the Society of Arts and Sciences of Bordeaux ; and 
Surgeon Extraordinary to His Royal Highness the Prince Regent. — 6s. 

A Dissertation on the Disorder cf Death, on that State of the Frame under the 
Signs of Death, called suspended Auimation; recommending the same Remedies 
of the Resuscitative Process to Cases of Natural Death, as they are to Cases of 
Violent Death, Drowumy, Xc. By the Rev. Walter Whiter, Rector of Harding- 
ham, Norfolk. 14s. 

Researches into the Nature and Causes of Epilepsy, as connected with the 
Phystology of Animal Lite and Muscular Motion; with Cases illustrative of a new 
and successful Method of Treatment. By J. G. Manstord, Meuiber of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, and Surgeon at Bath, 7s. 6d. 

Cursory Observatious upon the Lectures on Physiclogy, Zoology, and the 
Natural Histo ry ot Man; delivered at the Royal College of Surgeons. By W. 
Lawrence, F.R.S. Professor of Anatomy and Surgery to the Colleg gey &c. Ke. Xe. ; 
ma Series of Letters addressed to that Gentleman ; witha C oncluding Letter to 
his Pupils, By One of the People called Christians. 2s. 


HISTORY. 


Italy, ity Agricultare, X&c. From the French of M. Chateauvieux. Being 
Letters written by hun from Italy, in the Years 1812, 1813, Translated by 
Edward Rigby, Esq M.D. 8vo. 7s, Gd. 

The Historica Brittonum, commonly attributed to Nennius: from a M.S, lately 
discovered in the Library of the Vatican Palace at Rome, edited in the 10th 
Century, by Mark the Hermit; with an English Version, Fac-simile of the Origi- 
nal Notes and Illustrations. By the Rev. W. Guon, B.D. Rector of Irstead, 
Norfolk. 8vo. 18s, 

A Narrative of the Loss of the Hon, East Ludia Company’s Ship, Cabalva, 
upon the Carragos Garragos Reet, in the Indian Ocean. By C. W. Francken, 
Sixth Officer. 8vo Qs. 

First Impressions ; or, a Tour upon the Continent, in the Summer of 1818, 
through Parts of France, Italy, Switzerland, the Borders of Germany, and a Part 
of French Flanders. By Marianne Baillie. 8vo. 15s. 

Description of the Gaol at Bury St Edmunds, to which are added, Desigus 
for a Prison, made at the Request of ‘TT. F. Buxton, sq M.1’. tor the Emperor 
of Russia. By John Orndge, Governor of Bury Gaol.  4to. 14s. 

An Historical Memoir, relating to the Baitle of Maida, fought im Calabria, 
July 4, 1806. 2s, 

Letters on the Events which have passed in France, since the Restoration in 
1815. By Helen Maria Williams. 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

Narrative of a Voyage to the Spanish Main, in the Ship, Two Friends. ‘The 
Occupation of Amelia “Island by Mac Gregor; Anecdotes illustrative of the 
Habits and Manners of the Seminole Indians; and a correct Re ‘port of the Trial 
and Execution of Arbuthnot and Ambrister. 9s. 

The Western Gazetteer; or, Emi, grant’s Directory : containing a Geographical 
Description of the United ‘St: ites and ‘Territories, By S. R. Brown. 10s. 

A Geographical View of the Province of Upper Canada, and Remarks on the 
Government ; with an Appendix, containing a complete Description of the Falls 


of Niagara ; with an Account of the Situation of the Inhabitants, By M, Smith. 
is. 6d 
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The History of North Carolina. By H, Williamson, M.D. LL.D. In @ vols. 
8vo. boards. 1], 19s. 

The History of the United States before the Revolution ; with some Account of 
the Aborigines, By E. Sandford. 18s. 

Historical Sketches of the Late War between the United States and Great 
Britain. By L Thomson, 10s. 6¢. 

Carey’s American Atlas, in folio, containing 58 Maps of the American States 
and Territories. $81. 8s, 

Sketches of a Tour to the Western Country, throngh the States of Ohio and 
Kentucky, the Mississippi Territory. and part of West Florida ; with an Account 
of a Voyage to the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. By F, Cuming. 8s. 6d. 

The Traveller’s New Guide through Ireland; containing a new and accurate 
Description of the Roads, with Particulars of all the Noblemen and Gentlemens’ 
Seats, Churches, Monastic Buildings Antiquities, and Natural Curiosities. Also, 
the present State of Agriculture, Manufactures, and Commerce, with a complete 
List of all Fairs throughout the Kingdom, illustrated with a View and Accurate 
Map of Ireland, Plan of the Lakes of Killarney, Views of the Giant’s Causeway, 
Delineations of the principal Post Roads, with other Plates, 8vo. 11. Is, 

A Guide to the Lakes in Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lancashire. By 
John Robinson, LL.D Rector of Clifton, Lancashire. 8vo. 13s. 

Account of the Kingdom of Nepal, and of the Territories annexed to this 
Dominion by the House of Gorkha, By Francis Hamilton, (formerly Buchanan) 
M.D, &c. 4to. Ql. Qs. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The Life of William, Lord Russel ; with some Account of the Times in which 
he lived. By Lord John Russel. 4to, 11, 11s. 6d. 

Some Aecowatof the Life of Lady Russel, by the Editor of Mad. du Deffand’s 
Letters, with Letters from Lady Russel to her Husband, Lord Russel ; some mis- 
cellaneous Letters to, and from, Lady Russel, &c. Published from Originals in 
the Possession of the Duke of Devonshire. 4to. 11. 5s. 

Life of James Crichton, of Cluny, commonly called the Admirable Crichton ; 
with an Appendix of original Papers. By Patrick Fraser Tytler, Esq. F.R. S.E. 
Advocate. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Life of Thomas Paine. By W.T. Sherwin. 7s. 6d. 

A Tribute of Affection to the Memory of the late Mrs. Elizabeth S. F. White- 
house. By the Rev. John Whitehquse, formerly of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; 
eo of Orlingbury, Northamptonshire ; and Chaplain to H. R. H. the Duke ot 

ork. 3S. 

The Life of the late Right Hon. John Philpot Carran, Master of the Rolls in 
Ireland. By his Son, William Meury Currau, Esq. Barrister at Lew. 2 vols. 
8vo, 1). 4s. 


POLITICS. 


A Letter to the Right Hon. Frederick Robinson, President of the Board of 
Trade, &c. on the Policy and Expediency of further Protection to the Corn Trade 
of Great Britain; and on the Necessity of Revising and Amending the last Corn 
Bill; partieularly as regards the Mode of making the Returns and striking the 
Averages. Ky a Corn Factor. 2s. 6d. 

The Speech of Charles C. Western, Esq. M.P. for the County of Essex, upon 
his Motion for a more frequent Delivery of the Gaols, Is. 

On the Trade to China and the Indian Archipelago ; and the want of Security 
for the British Interests in that Quarter. By C. Assey, Esy. late Secretary to the 
Government of Java. 3s. 

A Letter to the Lord Manners, Tord Chancellor of Ireland, on alleged Partial 
Exercise of Authority by his Lordship, and on the Encouragement and Protection 
given to Domestic Factions; together with a Memoria! addressed to the Lords of 
Council on those Subjects, and other Documents connected with a Petition now 
lying on the Table of the House of Commons, By Patrick O'Hanlon, Esq. 5s. 
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Notices on the Claims of the Hudson's Boy Company ; to which is added, a 
Copy of their Royal Charter. 2s, 

Narratives of J. Pritchard, P. C. Pambrun, and F. D. Heurter, respecting the 
Aggressions of the North West Company, against the Earl of Selkirk’s Settlement 
upon Red River. 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

The Cure for Pauperism; or, the ancient Standards of Value compared with 
the artificial Standards created by the Paper Currency 3 with an effectual Plan of 
Finance, By J. Broughton, Esq. 2s, 

A Letter from the Earl of Carlisle to the Rev. William Vernon, Rector of 
Bishopsthorpe, on the Subject of a Bill for establishing Regulations for the Sale 
of poisonous Drugs, &c. &c. Presented to the House of Commons, May, 1819. 1s. 

Practical Domestic Politics ; being a comparative and prospective Sketch of the 
Agriculture and Population of Great Britain and Ireland, By Richard Griffith, 
M.R. LA. 4s. 

A View of our late and of our future Currency. By Walter Hall. 2s. 6d. 

Spencea; or, the Archives of Spa-ficlds. Ly the Author of the “ Assailant 
Assailed,” &c. Qs. 

Oppressions and Cruelties of Irish Revenue Officers ; being the Substance of a 
Letter to a British Member of Parliament. By the Rev. Edward Chichester, A.M. 
Rector of the Parishes of Clonchar and Culdail, in the County of Donegal, and 
Justice of the Peace for that County. Ss. 

A Letter to the Right Hon, Earl Grey, occasioned by his Lordship's Speech in 
the House of Lords on moving the Second Reading of the Bill to Repeal the 
Declarations against Popery. By a Clergyman of the Diocese of Darham. 
%s, Od. 

The Sabstance of the Speech delivered by Sir Francis Burdett, Bart. in the 
House of Commons, July 1, 1819, on the Subject of Reform, 1s. 

A Defence of the People, in Reply to Lord Erskine’s «¢ Two Defences of the 
Whigs.” 4s, Gd. 





POETRY. 





Mazeppa. By the Right Hon. Lord Byron. 8vo, 5s, 6d. 

Don ead Sto, 11. tts, Gd. 

Dou John; or, Don Juan Unmasked ; being a Key to the Mystery attending 
that remarkable Publication. 2s. 

ales of the Hall. By the Rev. George Crabbe. @ vols. 11. 4s. 

Benjamin, the Waggoner, 5s. 6d. 

Hero and Leander, and Bacchus and Ariadne, By Leigh Hunt, 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

The Ambassador at Court ; or, George and the Fair Circassian, By Peter 
Pindar. 8vo, 2s, 


The Battered Tar, being a Companion to the Waggoner, By William Words- 
worth 8eo. @s. 6d. 


The Encyclopedia of Comic Songs, English, Scotch, and Irish, both of Old 
Times and New, Xc. 7s. 
Philibert ; a poetical Romance. By Thomas Colley Grattan. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 
The Oxford Spy, Dinlogue the Fifth. 8vo, 3s. Gd. 
Fashion, a didactie Sketch ; the Emigrants, a Tale of the Nineteenth Century, 
ndvother Poems. By Thomas Gillet, Author of the “ Banks of the Isis.’ 5s 
A Tale of Gismenda and Guiscardo. Ly William Wilmot, LL.B. 6s. 
Dunrie. By Harriet Ewing. 7s. 
Poems, founded on the Events of the late War in the Peninsula. By the Wife 
of an Officer. Svo, Os. 
Ode to the Duke of Wellington ; and other Poems. By Robert Charles Dallas, 
youngest Son of Sir George Dallas, Bart. Svo, 8s. 6d. 
Misanthropy ; and other Poems. l'y Joseph Snow, Esq. 6s. 
Ernestus Berchtold; or, the Modera (ERdipas, By John Wilham Polidori, 
Auther of « The Vanipire ~ . &. 


» 
Mount Leinster; or, the Prospect. Ss. 
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DRAMATIC. 


Melo-Drame Mad ; or, the Siege of Troy. By Thomas Dibdin, Esq. 1s. 
Fredolpho ; a Tragedy: in Five Acts. By the Rev. C. R. Maturin, Author of 
Bertram, &c. 4s. 


One, Two, Three, Four, Five, by Advertisement; an Entertainment: in One 
Act. 1s. 6d. 


NOVELS. 


Sulime and Alid,; or, the World in China, 12mo, 4s, 

Maurice and Berghetta; or, the Priest of Rahery. By William Parnell, Esq. 
M.P. 12mo, 7s. 6d. 

Leolin Abbey. By Alicia Lefanu, Author of “ Strathallan,” &c. 3 Vols. 
12mo. i. 1s, 

Decision. By the Author of “ Correction,” &c. 3. Vols. 12mo. Ib Is, 

Iskander ; or, the Hero of Epirus. By Arthur Spencer. 3 Vols. 15s, 

The Black Robber. Py Edward Ball. 3 Vols. 16s. 6d. 

Harold the Exile. 3 Vols. 11. 1s. 


MISCELLANIES,. 


Zntysata Aiavonriua; of, @ View of the intellectual Powers of Man, with 
Observations on their Cultivation, adapted to the present State of this Country. 
By T. Martin. Read in the Literary and Philosophical Society of Liverpool, 
November 20, 1818. 3s. 

Storia della Scultura dal suo Risorgimento in Jtalia sino at Secoto XLX. per 
servire di Continuazione alle Opere di Winklemann e di d’Agincourt por Leo- 
poldo Cicoquata.” Venezia 1813-16. Complete in 3 Vols, folio. Price 111. 11s. 
sewed. 


Observations on the Opinions of several Writers on various Historical, Political, 


~ and Metaphysical Questions, By Lieut. Gavin Young, in the Hon, East India 


Company's Service. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Discourse delivered on the Opening of the Plymouth Atheneum, February 4, 
1819. By Robert Lampen, M.A. 8vo,. 2s, 

Physiological Fragments; or, Sketches of various Subjects intimately eon- 
nected with the Study of Physiology, By John Bywater. 8vo, 5s. 6d. 

A Claim to the livention of the Tube Light, for giving greater Effect to-the 
Fire of Artillery, more particularly at Sea, as submitted to the Right Hon. the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admuraltry, on the 4th of October, 1813. With 
further Illustrations and comparative Remarks on the Tube Light, as lately 
recommended by Major-General Sir W. Congreve, in his Book of the 4th of 
February, 1818, and tried on Board his Majesty's Ship Liffey, by Arch. Duff, 
Post Captain. 2s. 6d. 

Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk; being a Series of familiar Letters, Written 
during a late Visit to Scotland, 3 Vols. Svo. II. 11s. 6d, 

A Skeleton Catalogue for systematically arranging a Library ; in which Blanks 
are left for Titles, Names of Authors, Editors, Translators, Printers, and Pub- 
lishers, of the different Works; and also for the Size, Number of Volumes, when 
and where published, Edition, Remarks, &c,  4to. 8s. 

— on the Sources of Happiness. Addressed to her Children by a Mother. 
2Vols. 19s. 

A Treatise on Spinning Machinery, illustrated with Plans of different Machines 
made use of in that Art, from the Spindle aud Distaff of the Ancients to the 
Machines which have been invented or improved by the Moderns. With some 
preliminary Observations, tending to shew that the Arts of Spinning, Weaving, 
and Sewing, were invented by the Ingenuity of Females. And a Postscript, 
including an interesting Account of the Mode of spinning Yarn in Ireland, By 


Andrew Gray, Author of the Ploughwright’s Assistant, and experienced Mbil- 
wright. 10s, Gd. 
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A Treatise on Greyhounds. By a Sportsman, i2mo, 5s. 6d. 

Theory and Practice of English Grammar, adapted to the new Modes of Instrac- 
tion. By J. Matheson. @s. 

Observations on the Structure of Fruits and Seeds. Translated from the French 
of LLC. Richard. With Plates and Notes by John Lindley. 8vo. 5s, 6d. 

The Agricultare of a District in the South of France, Translated trom the 
French of Boron Peyrouse. 8vo. 6s. 

An Introduction to Mineralogy; comprising the Natural History and Characters 
of Minerals ; and a Description of Rocks, both simple and aggregated. With a 
new tabular Arrangement of earthy Mmerals, By Robert Bakewell, Author ot 
“ An Introduction to Geology.” 8vo. 11, 1s. av 

A General History of Music from the earliest Times to the Present 5 comprising 
the Lives of eminent Composers and musical Writers. By Thomas Busby, Mus. 
Doc, 2 Vols, 8vo. 11. 10s. 








LIVERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


Mr. Samuel Lysons, recently deceased, has left ready for 
Publication, Remains of a Roman Villa, at Bignor, in 
Sussex, containing twenty-four coloured Plates. ; 

Mr. T. Moule is preparing for Publication, Bibliotheca 
Heraldica, in a royal octavo Volume, with appropriate Em- 
bellishments. 

Mr. Frederic Accum has nearly ready, in an octavo 
Volume, a Description of the Chemical Apparatus and In- 
struments employed in operative and experimental Chemistry, 
with sixteen quarto Plates. 

Mr. Bigland has in the Press, Letters on Jewish History, 
for the Use of Schools and young Persons. 

The Greek is published of the Polyglott Grammar (in ten 
Languages) by the Rey. F. Nolan, in which the Genius of 
the principal Ancient and Modern Languages is explained 
upon an uniform Plan, and by a new and simple Principle 











aby. of Analysis applied to the Improvements of the latest and 
a} most approved Grammarians: four Grammars; the Greek, 

i tk (as above) and Latin, of the Ancient Part, the French and 

i fialian of the Modern Part, are already published, and may 
‘ 


be had separately. The Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriack will 
| appear next. 
i iE An Abridgment of the most popular Voyages and Travels, 
) with Maps and other Engravings, for the Use of young 
Persons, in one large duodecimo Volume, is preparing for 
Publication. 











